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PanmUenie PronyTo Feature v Local Chapter 

; BkxWn’s Carolina Tar-heels To Annual M 
, ; - — — 01 Pi Delta Epsil 

Shore ham Hotel Ballroom Scene of Festivities; “Petti. r 

coat” Makes Appearance at Midnight; Com- 
mittee Promises Surprise ' 
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Columbian Women 
To Stage Banquet 

Congresswomen Kahn, 
Owen Among Distin- 
guished Cnesfs 


in^ton Group 




aaetst th© memberghip 






Mrs. Florence P. Kalin, Congresn- 
woman from California, and Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, Congresswoman from 

Florida, will be guest speakers at the i , 
twenty-fourth annual banquet of Co- & S&gSS 

lumbian Women of the George Wash- 1 * rh ® 2a convention 


Friday, April 8, at the Chovy Chase 
Club. ~ 

Idaho: M rs. W . W. Husband, president th * *?J*9g 

of the Twentieth Century Club and ° — - “““Pr tha tim< 
wife of tha Second Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, and Mrs. Cloyd Heck Mhr- 
vin, wife of the President of the Uni- 


PettloMt Comet Back! 
With All the Scandal 
The Riabtrry Mi teed 


WEEK L Y 



, vanmMt 


Grand Carnival Features Plans 
Of Student Council for Providing 

Equipment, Uniforms for Band 

• 

All-University Affair to Be Given First Week in May; 
Organizations Solicited to Provide Booths, Side 
Shows and Vodvll Acts . ■ 


1 .'V- Tlk Hi P » 


The Grand 


Mclntire Will Edit 
New Law Review 

Publication to Specialise in 
/ federal and Public Law 
Organised v 

Appointment of John Albert tleln- 
tira, A. B., LL.B, as editor jot The 
George Washington University Law Re- 
view, U announced by President Cloyd 

Some months ago the University took 
Tha Constitutional Review, one of 
~H 'hading periodicals 
tghfak; 


Plans for this affair arc being developed by a special committee of 
the Student Council. 

■ ■■■■■ - ■■ ■ ■ - i The principal buildings anti the 

c ol*e«e yard of th. University 
Attention will be overflowing with many 

Golf and Tennis and unusual features foreign to 

Candidates affa // s gIv *» hara 

_ at the University. Already, 

It has been announced by the P'*" 8 h .f. ve been completed fdr a 
athletic department that all can- vaudeville composed of talettt 

didates for both varsity, tennis comparable to the best to b« 

TartaiTw? -KS2 SSL" -‘-.gy < - hw | 

&*aAu«as‘ t 

both sports wlU be decided upon. n* e n forthcoming. 

Eligible men tor these teams are .a. , . ... 

urgwl to attend th. meeting. be pro^ided ^mw/dTLd^hot doi 

/ ■ ■ 1 Sd '^u h .°Co^ 

Pan American Dav ' ft th* mo,t^ r i your 

magic fortune tellers, gome of 


Pan American Day 

* V 

Program Arranged 

V ■! . 11 !’■' i' . - 

Dr. Jemee Brown Scott Speaks Here 
Tharaday Morning, April 14 

Dr. James Brown: Scotty trustee and 
McratsTy of th# Camesie Endowment 

<■ mnl ^s_ _a. 


Wtolisfcjpii'jy! ('*; ' 


" 
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from 11:30 a. in. to 14 m„ in Corcoran 
Hall 10. Dr. Scott la ■ former memW 
of the faculty of the School of Juris- 
prudence and Diplomacjr , of the George 
Washington University. 

The brief program will be opened by 
an invocation by Provoat William Alien 
Wilbur, who will then read the act 
providing for the establishment of the 
Bureau of American Republics and the 
proclamation of Prealdent Hoover con- 
cerning Pan American Day. President 
Cloyd Heck Marvin will introducs Dr. 
Scott, whose talk will be followed by 
the benediction delivered by the Pro- 
vost. 

The c6mmittee on the Unlvarajty’s 
Pan American Day is composed of Pro- 
fessor Alva C. Wilgus, chairman; Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle and Professor 
Cecil Knight Jones. 


(CoitMhsted 


fdr this year. ■ 

Table Haateaaoe Accept ; ).i 

Mrs. Howard LincoThi tU&kiAto 
chairman of the Hoatesa Committee, 
announces thst ths following women 
have accepted invitations to act as 
table hostesses: Mrs. Henry Alvah 
Strong, member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University; Mrs. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, Mrs. Stephen E. Kramer, 
Mrs. Abram Litner; Mrs. Charles R. 
Mann, Mrs. Artheur Peter, and Mrs. 
Merle Thorpe, wives of Trustees; Mrs. 
D. K. Shute, Miss Janet McWilliam, 
Mrs. Edwin Behrend, Mrs. John Don- 
aldson, and Mrs. Richard Hynaon. 


to 1008. Publication of the Re- 
undor University auspices has 
id the selection -of a proficient 


Council- Urges Cooperation 
The Council urge, that oil frater- 
nities, sororities, societies and groups 

( Continued on Pate 4, Col. 8) 

Engineers Convene 
At Mayflower Hotel 

General Fries Heads Speakers 
List, with John Piatt 
Toastmaster 

, “dtetsnding event of the week 
in the Engineering School is the en- 
gineers’ banquet to be held at 7:30 p. 
m. Saturday, April 9, at the May- 
Bower Hotel, when more than 800 
George Washington University engi- 


edifcor. Ths magssine will now be is- 
sued as a University publication spe- 
cialising fn governmental and federal 
PUblie law, carrying artcles by authori- 
ties in these fields. 

The new editor is a -graduate of Wit- 
tenberg College and the University of 
Cincinnati and was on the staff of the 
University of Cincinnati Law Review. 

Charles Warren, one of the foremost 
lawyers of the country and author of 
“The Supreme Ceurt in American His- 
tory” and other treatises, and James 
M. Beck, former Solicitor General of 
the United States and now a member 
of Congress, who were prominently 
identified with the Constitutional Re- 
view, will continue their association 
with ths publication under its new au- 
spice's. ■ Vi' . 


Hubbard Made Head 
Of Engineer Society 


For ( the entire week beginning 
March 25 and ending April 1, the 
men’s 1 and women’s glee clnbe sang 
fqur times daily aa a feature on the 
stage program at the Fox theatre. 

Against a beautiful backdrop rep- 
resenting a stained glass window, the 
combined clubs presented a program 
of numbers particularly suited to a 
““•o chorub. The progaam consisted 
of ‘Kamenoi Os trow," by Rubenetetn; 
“Going Home,” from the New World 
Symphony by Dvorak; and “Winko, 
Winko," a Czechoslovakian folk song. 

Miaa Anna Pearl Cooper entertained 
the group at dinner at Child's after 
the show Wednesday night. Pictures 
of the entire group as they appeared 
(m the stage were taken Thursday 
Bight. f 

The tlubs presented e. charm to A1 
Mitchell, leader of the Fox orchestra. 
The charm was in the form of a 
pocket knife on which was engraved 
“To A1 Mitchell ft-om the George 
Washington University Glee Clubs.’’ 
The clubs also gave cigars to the mem- 
bers of the oKheetra, 


• ■ wssese wiuun U1 Ulg IHtg ’ 

Dean of thb University; Sseting, Mrs. N - Brown Urges Teaching of Aerial 
Charles Sidney Smith, wife of the Ex- Mapping to Engineers 

eentive Officer of the Department of _ ■ 1 

Classical Languages; Reception, Mist . . Rort Hubtmrd was appointed presi- 

. . ' ? ' W‘ of the George Washington etu- 

(C ontimmd on Pug, 2. Col, 8) 

Famous Economists president snsBI wI S” Gordon*SI e Nobl'^ 

rm mw mi . men « s - ’•’as appointed secre- 

To Meet This Week hiiJ'by whleh w “ form<T,y 

it- ' . At th aeeame meeting, W N. Brown 

its uses In mapping. 1 He 
latest project— the map- 


Final Plans Made 
For Debate Contest 


Louie Malkus Announces 
Election of Band Officers 

C to an snnoqncement made 
lalkus, director of the Uni- 
d, at the last meeting, the 

hN .K.1J1 -Z's 


Questions Selected for Discuaeion in 
- Intramural Competition, 


by Lou 
♦mrsity 


A meeting will be held Wednesday 
in Room 83 of Corcoran Hall, of reyre- 
sentatives of the competing teams in 
the Intramutal Debate Conteat, for 
the purpose of making final arrange- 
ments for the competition which will 
start April 14. 

The centest Is being held under the 
direction of the George Washington 
Chapter of Delta Sigma Rho, national 
forensic fraternity. The prizee consist 
of s silver cup for the men, and one 
for the women. 

The questions have been 'selected. 


following 

Stalled; president, Rex Nelson; vice 
president, H. C. Carlson; secretary- 
treasurer, Ralph L. Haupt; librarian, 
manager, 


Dr. Doaldaon Is s Founder of Newl ^'**™ 1 "> *ldress ’on- serial pho- 
Aeademy of World E conomic. 1 -j a- 

The inauguarl meeting of the Acad- 
emy of World Economics will be held 
on Wednesday, April 6, at 8 p. m. at 
the Brookings Institute, on Jack- 
son Place, N. W. At this meeting, 
which will be attended by prominent 
educator^, scholars, and diplomats, the 
presiding officer will be His Excellency, 

Dr. Marc Peter, the Swiss Minister. 

The principal address, on “World Eco- 
nomics,’’ will be delivered by Dr. Er- 
nest Minor Patterson, president of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science of Philadelphia. 

Dr. John Donaldson, professor of po- 
litical^economy, is one of the founders 

directors of the Acade 
Economics. He Is also 

of the committee c. 

The essential objective of the Acad- 
emy, which was long under discussion 

■ — " organ- lx f ru ** *' 

whore She. will 
pro hero of this 

It* ta bv an 

-*»M. v. tuee- pan -VJW.ttonj AmtllM} ( 

may be developed and may bear fruit n f*“* *PP** r oppoeite him aa Ma- 
■ ria, the heroine. 

Second Annual Women’. 

Riding; Exhibition Planned ^ ^ role that brims with humor, that 

, OmomI Maup 
Cue and Curtain 
erience have been 
ng key rolee, Sol 
vTllian, Mr. Dfm- 


VaHey. 


Thomas Muhlenbeck, 


For Leading FV>les in “The Contrast’ 

Royall Tyler’s Famous Play Will Be Presented April 29 and 
30 at Wardman Park; Damansky, Orleans, 
Westbrook Head Supporting Cast 

t- JsjjjV ^ .i | 

on ths flr.t ^oart' of slM^4 h itoyneay choaen a desen or mere membgre of 

_ IK 8 zz ? whoM ^ ^ -— 

on public relations. Centra^ Two Wsek. Age 

Theater Friday and Saturday night, Brow "- lecturer in 

April 29 and 30, at 9:80 o$ock s Dm Ufll ronity and director of ‘The 

American author with an ■ 'hef 4 »{>«• 

theme, while Bath Moly- "“it 1 "? ‘ n ^ ew Y , or k and Phii- 

_ - . adalphla, where orders for costumes 

the heroine. wwe pUced. 


Jewish Club Hears 
Mar ko wit?’ Address 


whose husbands are gainfully employ- 
ad should be replaced by qualified per- 
sons new unemployed.” 

' Each team will consist of two per- 


Council Candidates 
Announced April 12 


“An educated man has a better sense 

t values. Don’t accept prestige val- 
," urged Dr.' J. Markowitz of the 
faculty of Georgetown University as 
he addressed the Menorah Society at 
its March 17 meeting. 

“Prestige value,” as defined by Dr. 
Markowitz, is the sort of thing that 
makes a man who can afford a Chevro- 
let buy a Packard — "because it looks 
better.” He suggested that the mod- 
ern tendency to scoff at s serious stu- 
dent was an example of what he meant. 
j Another object of education is to 
inculcate habits of scholarship, the 
doctor said, and added that those 
habits seemed to be a part of the 
“Jewish protoplasm.” 

The Society is planning a musicals 
of Jewish music to bs followed by 
dancing and refreshments, for Satur- 
day night. Non-members may attend 
by paying a fee of twenty-five cento. 


sons who will be allowed a construc- 
tive speech of 10 minutes apiece and 


of five minute*. The 
fudged by a single 
fhe lasing team mil 


a rebuttal spee 
debates will b 
critic decision, 
be eliminated. 


by the group which eventually 
Ized it, is to provide a forum ...Mm 
the scientific study of economic i — 

cesses, problems, and policies wl 

arise from or effect world conditions 


Names of candidates eligible for 
election to the Student Council will be 
published next Tuesday, April 12, fol- 
lowing the checking of their petition* 
by the Council and the correction, 
wherever possible, of errors in filing. 
Elections, will be held April 28 and 29, 
in the University Gymnasium and in 
tha Medical School. 

The Council will cheek all petitions 
on the basis of academic standing, 
number of semeeter hours coraplsted 
by the candidate, and whether he ie 
enrolled in the department he seeks to 
represent Candidates will then be 
given until Saturday, April 9, to cor- 
rect errors. 


Texas Visitor Addrea.es 

Baptist Students’ Meeting 

Mrs. J. M. Dawson, of Texas, ad- 
dressed the Baptist Students of George 
' “ ” Mrssgp- 

Dawsen, 


The blessing of tha George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission has bten 
given “The Contrast ” which is s sin- 
gularly authentic document of eight- 
eenth century manners and is ion- 
eemed with society life in New York 
daring the time of George Washing- 
ton’s presidency. 

Tickets fbr the Cue and Curtain pro- 
duction will be ready for distribution 
shortly and mail orders wiff be received 
new for both performances at the office 
of The Bursar, George Washington 
I University. 


lowing the checking 

by the Conncil am. 

wherever possible, of errors jn filing. 

in the University 'Gymnasium end In' 


Plans for the annual spring riding 
show are progreeting rapidly under the 
direction of Margaret Maxwell, newly 
appointed riding chairman. This fea- 
ture, originating last year, has now 
become e regular event In the spring 

sports program for women. 

There is no entrr fee, as the horses 
are furnished by the physical eduea- 


lar afternoon meeting. Mrs. | 

who is closely connected with Beylor 
University, of Texas, Is spending r. 
few weeks In Washington making in- 


spirational addresses. ~ 

Services art being held every night 
through Thursday thU week, at 8 
o’clock, at Fifth Baptist Church on E 
street between Sixth and Seventh 8. W. 


are Virginia Wilson, Amanda CMttura, 
Michael Greenberg, Grant Van Demark, 
and Start Nyman. There remain to be 
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PACE TWO 


THE UNIVERSITY HATCHET 


Fraternity Benefits 
Extolled by Wilbur 


West, Professor Courtland Baker and 
Mr. Christopher Garnett 

Programs are to be .in the Bi-cen- 
tennial spirit and are to be attractive 
and unusual. The committee is prom- 
ising a surprise to the guests. No 
amount of pleading would make those 
in charge disclose this secret. Louise 
Wright, Grace White, and Gladys 
Wright, under the leadership of Mar- 
ion Zieglsr, are responsible for the 
plans offered this year. 

The feature of the evening will be 
the midnight appearance of the “Petti- 
coat," the scandal sheet published by 
, .«s».n ror , th « members of Gamma Eta Zeta, 
[allenic tiffs I wom * n » honorary journalistic frater- 
■ nity. Discretion forbids the naming 

. of the editor of this paper, but she 

gailepedT'^Merwelf galioj^d'. I ** ^ •„ b . i f** r *," d 

ley gattoped all to "***. •“5®": *"?.%* •» the obolce 


Provost Praises Rising 8chool Spirit 
at Interfrsteraity Smoker 

Extolling the benefits to be derived 
from fraternalism, William Allen Wil- 
bur addressed over 100 members of the 
campus fraternities at an informal In- 
terfratemity Smoker, held by the Sig- 
ma Chi fraternity at their house, 
Wednesday, March 28. 

Provost Wilbur expressed pleasure 
at the rising tide of common interest 
and school spirit in the student body, 
and urged a continuance of similar 
events.' , . 

The smoker is one of a number of 
individually sponsored efforts,' which 
have been given this year to bring 
about a closer relationship between 
Greek letter organisations and their 
members.. ' . i ' ‘ 

Members of the committee who were 
responsible for this successful affair 
were Alfred Halverson, Gordon Brown, 
and James Cherry. 


We eon say, “Happy Easter I" now, 
since we had a lot- of free dances to 
make it happy, which mint expected 
earlier. — Another Prom of Promt Fri- 
day, “With Corsages.” What crust! 
Just another laugh at the man's ex- 
pense. — Incidentally, the Petticoat, fe- 
male cheap hnmor sheet and rival of 
the RaxsHerry, will appear, and wa are 
sura that you will be mentioned. — All 
of the men round these parts are prac- 
ticing up with a little exercise in the 
toes since favorite femme got a 
glimpse of the yodelinf ape child, Tar- 
tan, tearing about in a G string. — Yes, 
my dear, dreams came true, and there 
is a Santa Claus, for at last Rudy Val- 


JntarcoUaglate Newspaper Association c f the Middle Atlantic States 
National Collsgs Pr ess Assoc 1st! on 


The A. D. Pi’s held h ehower and un- 
iats Hollo is color blind, the bathroom 
will be done in a lovely shade of pea 
green. Wanted: Cushions for the back 
porch swing. — The Pie Pie S et tl e ment 
Dance appeal went over' better this 

S -, as the net profit was 599. Play- 
mother to' our football janitors is 
ently profitable.— Twelve eororitiee 
and nine fraternities get up stream for 

intramural diha tee. Pan He. 

should give the women mors finesse hi 
argumentation. — Yotckst To Hone! 
Brookhart t— — 

In fact, they galloped all .. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


Walus I. Schott 


DEPARTMENT EDITORS 


Jonh T. Madhmh 
Jans M extras 
Gosdoh V. Poms 
Jonh T. VmiH 


Talk about the broadening effect of 
travel, we recommend the Colombian 
Seddle.women’s Club as a means of at- 


Kappa Alpha Order 
Installs New Officers 


tuning the same effect— The Sino-Jap 
questions had a real airing when “El- 
mer Louis" went clear up to the Uni- 
versity of Maine to tell them all about _____ 

It No approbation down bore for Beta Mo Chapter at St John's College 


Dorothy Lesjw g«ti s-K-vH OsttwH. PHokert visiting clubbers from Colgate and 

juniox axpoBTxas Dartmouth. But no matter how yea 

Harriet Atwoll Hobort Horace Woltor Rhlnohort . 1 . > loA at them, they OT Still fflee Cluba. 

Hotel MUSMm. Doris Bklnhor ‘ ~ 1 R*Pr^lOn ^ anotiter 

cSiriJSrSbi, Pi.iooi.Paw. Jobs w.iftrom <"> chfa the Cherry Tree de- 

■niyoKerr Muth. Sotton winua Woltsai mend exceeded the number of copies 

— v - \ -- ordered. Can it ha that the yearbook 

wtMng Manager ...... PfaiLir MmamAN haa sox appeal 7— Easter Week Dance 

elation Manager x, ROMs Maaquis Features: All the sorority breeds ware 

ce Manager i Evvltis Eun overly lousy with stags and scares of 

r 1 " ' »■■•■■■■ women (we want more pledgeeeeat). 

Published weekly from October to May with one Issue In July and Saptem- We wonder if Wenxl found all the 
by the etodents of The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. Wsno keys he was looking for under 
Entered as second-class matter, October 27, 1911, At the Poet Office at tha piano at the T. U. 0. dance. Pepa 
ihlngton, D. C., under the Act of March 8, 1879. Acceptance for mailing Flck told Swartwout that 4 a. m. Is 
pedal rate of postage provided for In Section 1108, Act of October 8, 19if, time for any young man to gi home, 
lorised March 8. 1919. ' It’s a darn shame, ain’t it! The Delta 

Telephone: National 6482 (University Exchange): Then ask for “Univer- entertained Ryattsville for the benefit 
Hatchet (After 7 P. M. and on Sunday call District 5170,) ' . of Bill Paten Everyone wilt attend tha 

**“ “dosed" Greenwich Village Party given 

by the Slgs next Saturday —Everett 
says Phi Sig is- the favorite in the 


Get Your Text Books at ) 

LOWDERMILK’S 

14 18 F' St. 


Before this week has waned it is tn- A joint installation of newly elect- 1 
mored that Jo Atwell will sport “an- ' ad officer* of the various chapter* of 
other" fraternity pin. — All the Annie Die Kappa Alpha order in Maryland. 
Athletes had a Mg time at tha W. A. Delaware, and the District of Colum- 
A. Banquet, and now there are oodles bin, will be hold on April 17 at St. 
of letters and numerals scattered about, John’s College, Annapolis, Md„ Bata 
mention of which can be attached to Mu Chapter acting as hosts, 
your Cherry Tree picture next year. — The day’s festivities will begin by 

The Engineers plan their annual ban- the staging of a tee dance at the chap- 
quet with no change except that Mac- ter house on Saturday afternoon end 
Arthur will bat for Cook ip the cle»n- will be followed that evening by a bon- 
np position.— Are you tired of this? quet at 7:80. At the conclusion of the 
Well, so am I. Goodbye. Well see banquet the ritualistic ceremony of 
you at the Prom. installation will begin. 

a DICK ROLIX). George Washington University men 

——————————— who will participate fa) the affair are 

Public Speech Club S B S r 5Tft,1?K, ,, KSj"SS 

_ , , * o * elected- rice president, and Geoffrey 

r ormed by Students Creytynewly elected secretary. 


Paid 

Pearlman 


GEORGE WASHINGTON PUBLICATIONS 


1711 G STREET N.Wi 


WASHINGTON, I). C„ TUESDAY, APRIL 5, 1982 Banquet at t 

: ' (Continues 

THE SPRING CARNIVAL h.W.^ 

Developments are indicating that the Student Council is frothy 

„ i Mies Harriet 

The rapid rise and quality of the band as a permanent P”>*«*«nt, acting 
musical organization was a revelation to many who had KjjSSri 
Heard promises of such a unit for years. It demonstrated 
clearly that things could be< done } here as elsewhere. Much 


NEW COURSE 


A club for students interested In 
public speaking and debate was found- 
ed at George Washington recently and 
is to be konwn as “The Speaker^ Con- 
gress,” The plans and purposes of 
this organisation are to promote prac- 
tical experience in public speaking, 
to further education In regard to mat- 
ter* of national and International Im- 
portance, parliamentary procedure, per- 
taining to college life in general, and to 
encourage participation in Itnerchlleg- 


11 >30 


Engineering SchodI Banquet 
To Be at Mayflower Hotel 
(Cmtmutd frvpt Patt X) 

pertinent of the Interior, will officiate 
at the banquet as toastmaster. 

At th. speaker’s table (hen will be. 


Many “choosey” students from George Wash- 
ington took s liking to our 26-cent Lenten 
specials, so, endeavoring to continue to please, 
.!•. °** r . to entirely n ew 25-cent luncheop^ 

Choice of Soup, tomato Juice, Half Grapefruit 
Ham Croquette 
, Choice of aay Vegetable 
Hot Bread or Roll with Batter 
Coffee or Tea 


Pmployed and the work has gone on silently, few students 
realizing the expenditure of effort which, from the begin- 
ning, has assured the success of a first class band. 

Now comes the announcement of an entirely new depar- 
ture in fund raising, and at the same time an event which 
should prove to be a high light in the social 'calendar of the 
University. We refer to the All-University Carnival to he 
sponsored by the Student Council for the benefit of the Uni. 
versityBand. 1 ' ,'yl 

The name Carnival connotes a spirit of merrymaking 
and festivity. Participants in the various skits are af- 
forded an opportunity to ad lib to thffir hearts contend— 
and originality only adds fuel to the flames of burlesque. 
Actors andjiudiencea alike scintillate the humor of the occa- 
sion and all concerned depart the scene feeling better for 
having lived and let live. And it is all for ar truly worthy 
cause — an organization of which we are all proud and 
which, thus far,- has been more than a credit to the Uni- 
versity, V 1 , 

The University Hatchet suggests that in addition to the 
events planned, a popularity contest be conducted, to culmi- 


We take special care in making these cro- 
quettes — they’re meaty, cooked thoroughly to 
a crispy brown, and always delicious because 
we serve them fresh from the kitchen. 


o’clock in room 88 In Corcoran Hall. 
AH etodents are welcome, aocording to 


Program Includes Other Musical Selec- 
tions, Movie of Rumania 

The International Student Sooiety of 
George Washington University met 
Wednesday evening, March 23, in Cor- 
coran Hall 29. An interesting program 
was presented under the direction of 
the president of the organisation, 
Anne M. Bodony. Following the enter- 
tainment, tea was served to the as- 
sembled members and guests. 

The program: 


natc on the last night of the Carnival. The sale of votes 
would provide a source of some revenue as Well as stimulate 
interest in the affair. Several such contests have been con- 
ducted here more or less successfully, although none have 
been attempted recently. Other universities give promi- 
nence in such events, and with far smaller numbers from 
which to draw support for the contestants. With the inter- 
sectional student representation at George Washington, 


The UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
will iavc 
your .time 


_, 'Amaryllis,” Mrs. Anne 

Whitaker, of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music. 

Movie of Romania given through 
the courtesy Of Anita M. M. Boggs op 
the Burpkq of Commercial Economical 

Greek LoVe Song, “Tharoueas pos on 
horietauine!,’’ Platonia Pappe. 

Vocal Solo*, “J’al Perdu Celle,’’ and 
“A«( printemps," Mrs: Merle Protxman, 
accompanied on the piano by Profes- 
sor Protxman. 

The last number on the program wax' 
the featnre of the evening. Henry 8. 
Gregor, a native of Russia and instruc- 
tor at National Park Seminary, rear-' 
dered several selections on the piano, 
two of the pieceB being his own com- 
positions. 


I and add to 

tho eff * ftiy e- 

nees of your 
, si I essays, notes, 

■PKL Slid term pa 

IRSXtiWRi p*™' 

Keyboard 
/ Term 

•WPflr Payments 

yi 

Underwood 

Typewriter Co. 

1418 New' York Avn. ' 


rivalry and interest should reach heights far above the aver- 
age. Dixie against Yankee! Blonde against brunette! Or- 
ganization pitted against organization! A popularity con- 
test cguld and should prove to he the most talked of and 
keenly interesting event of the Spring Carnival. v 

- Student Council Elections s 

According to the by-laws of the Student Council, Ar- 
ticle III, Section V, “The elections shall be held in a place 
and manner to be determined by the Student Council” 

It seems to The Hatchet that the “manner” at least 
should be a more or less set procedure, and should provide 
some system akin to the primaries of orthodox political pia- 
chinery. Such a procedure would thin out the contestants 
and insure against a split in the vote at the time of the final 
elections. If the manner of election is by mere plurality, as 
is often the case in school voting, there exists a eompetent 
too]' for the manipulation of unscrupulous participants. 
Why not a party System in which the rivalry and group 
competition would be thrashed out by the various schools be- 
fore the actual election of candidates to the Student Coun- 
cil? Would not much log-rolling and petty scheming be 
eliminated? ' 

This is an excellent time for someone to advance some- 
thing concrete in the way of a regular procedure for Student 
Council elections. 


JOIN this Growing Family 

Mias Holt nukes it W point to get acquainted with her 
G. W. patrons ... to mealtime at the Food Shop is 
pretty much like a family affair. You will like both 
j Mias Holt’s attentive service and the quality and rea- 
sonableness of her food. Try thff Food Shop ones, and 
N you are quite likely to buy a meal ticket and become 
a “regular.” r ) 


THE FOOD SHOP 

G Street at 20th ' ;; 
Service 7:30 A. M. to 7>30P. M. 




many pretty girls 
like a MILD and 
PURE cigarette that 
TASTES BETTER 
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Intramural Teams 


Tentative Schedule 
For Colonial Quint 
Lists Hard Games 


Women Riflers Beat 
Terrapin Gun Girls, 
Collegiate Champion 

Maryland, Carnegie Tech De- 
feated by George .Washing- 
ton Sharpshooters 

• 

The George Washington women's 
rifle team has been doing remarkably 
good shooting In the past few weeks. 
The most outstanding match so far 
this year was the one with Maryland 
University, In which G. W. was vic- 
torious, the score being 467 to 494. 
This victory was especially significant 
since Maryland has been proclaimed 
ths national Champion this year, a title 
Which the G. W. team held for four 
consecutive years. \ 

Carnegie Tech was also recently de- 
feated by the G. W. team when the 


latter made a score of 467 against the 
former’s 488 points. 

The last match held eras with the 
University of Vermont, whose scores 
have not yet been received. However, 
the scores made by the George Wash- 
ington women, were as follows: 

Evelyn Kerr, 99; Virginia Sheffield, 
99; Ruth Schmidt, 96; Caroline Sei- 
bert, 98; Ruth White, 98; total, 498. 


Applicants for managers of 
intramural baseball teams rep- 
resenting LaiTSchaol and Engi- 
neering should see Jean Sexton 
at the gymnasium as soon as 
possible. ; 


Provide Action in 
Base Ball Series 


Uniforms and Equipment Fur- 
nished by University Ath- 
letic Department* j 


Winter Sports Close 
With Annual Banqu< 


Strong Teams From All Sec- 
tion* the Country Over 
Are Being Booked 


nisi schedule are: 

April 18- William and Mi 
April 86— University of 
May 8— Duke tJnWersity. 


A schedule that promises to be not 
only the most difficult a Georgs Wash- 
ington team has attempted, but also 
squally as attractive as any previous 
one, ie being made for the 1982 var- 
sity basketball team. Although the 
entirh list of games has not been an- 
nounced, tentative tilts with repre- 
sentative quinta from all sections of 
the country ate being booked. 

An attempt to sign up prospective 
games with leading collegiate teams 
was made by Ooachee Pixlee and 
Walsh when they attended the annua) 
conference of the National Basketball 
Coaches Association bald in Chicago 
on March 81, April 1 and 2. Gamas 
with several strong teams from mid- 
dle-western, southern, eastern and 
northern universities are ’in the mak- 
ing. , • . 

' ' i I 

Among the new teams assured a 
place on thp 1932 Colonial' schedule 
arc the over-powerful quinta from the 
University ef Pittsburgh, which Is 
likely to play two games on a home- 
end -home baste, and the University of 
Wisconsin Badgers. 

Duke and N. C. State on Card 

Three games with such universities 
as Clemson, North Carolina State and 
Duke of the Southern Conference, are 
tentative. St., Johns of Brooklyn, 
nemtois of last year’s five, wiH be seen 
in a game here. 

Coach Pixlee will have a wealth of 
material from which to mold another 
star quintet. Noonan. Shirley, Wick-. 
4tam and Gleeson will be the new addi- 
tions to the varsity aqusd from the 
yearlings.- - Jack Conner, ■ varsity 
\ mainstay, will be the only player not 
to return next seaeon. 


1 1ntramural baseball breaks Into the 
limelight of the spring' sport's pro- 
gram whsn ths law School and ths 
Engineers cross hats on Thursday, 
Afrrll 14, on the baaball diamonds of 
the Monument lots. Six teams, repre- 
senting the Law School, Engineering, 
Pre-Medical, Pharmacy, Junior College, 
and Columbian Collage are entered in 
the intramural series which to directed 
by Jean Sexton. 

Uniforms with the names of the va- 
rious teams on thein, bate and balls as 
wall os ths necessary catcher’s regalia, 
are fui’nished by the athletic depart- 
ment to oach team. Managers of the 
teams are in charge of their respective 
squads and have the anthority to give 
uniforms to the best players. 

All students who are In attendance In 
any of the colleges ars eligible to toy 
out for the teams and should report to 
Mr. Sexton or the team manager aa 
soon as possible. Umpiring for every 
game will be handled by a number of 
capable men majoring In Physical Edu- 
cation. 

To Play on Eli pee 

Baseball diamonds on the EUpse fac- 
ing the White House have, been secured 
by the athletic department and will be 
used for. all 'games until May 81 when 
the Anal play-off is scheduled. 

The complete intramural baseball 
schadule follows: 


Women’s Athletic Group Pays 
-Tribute to George Wash- 
ington . 

“Our Heritage from George Wash- 

ino’fcnm” «aa iha .1 


ichmond. 


Fraternity Baseball 
Tournament Begins 

Interesting Battle for Cham- 
■ pionohip Expected; Series 
Start* April 10 

whack, of a bat 
1 and the genuine 
ic fans will soon be 


The reeoundli 


heard when the Interfraternity base- 
ball series bagtna on Sunday, April 10. 
.T1)S majority of teams havs been prac- 
ticing in earnest for this year’s casm- 
plomhtp scramble. 

Competition is as keen as ever among 
the fraternities and fans ars looking 
forward to lhiny interesting battles. 
AH games are to be played ' on . the 
Monument baseball diamonds. Teams 
iH League A plait their games at' 9 
a. m. and League B teams ore Sched- 
uled for 11 s, m. AH games must be 
played on the date set except in case 
of mutual agreement between the team 
managers to play at some other date. 

Manage ra of winning teams must 
qotify Frank Hale at the S. A. E. 
house ef the results and scores of the 
games each Sunday before 4 p. m. 
Schedule Announced 
The Interfraternity baseball sobed- 

flUKDAY, APBIL It 
I Ul« A Mm R 

*. TL vs. t. S. K. K. ». ra. S. V. «. 

T. B. O. ... T. D. X. K. A. ra. 8. A. *. 

D. T. D. ra. Acacle . 8. N. ra, 8. M. 8. 

Sunday, Ana ir 

P..S. K. ra. Arad. K. 8. m. 8. M. 8. 

T. D. X. ra. 8. X. 8. P. K. ra. K. A. 

D. T. D. n. T. U. O. S. N. ra. 8. A. E- 

SUNDAY, APRIL St 

T. V. O. n. P. 8. K. 8. A. E. ra. B. M. 8. 
il. ra. Aotlt 8. P. E. ra. 8. N. 

T. D. X. ra. -D. T. D. *. 8. ra. IC, A 
SUNDAY. MAY 1 

8. X. ra. D. T. D. . 8. P. E. ra. 8. M- S. 

*. U. O., ra. AtMla S. A. E. ra. K. S. 

T. D. X. ra. P. 8. K. , K. A. ra. & N. 
SUNDAY. MAT S 

S. X. ra. T. U o, S. A. E. w. 8. P. E. 

y.^ra-A^. ZtZif * 


Ransacking the Town 

,* ® 

Consistent patronage by new and old frlenda of 
Cloves is a happy incentive for u* in our search for 
new and timely foods. 


Vernon,” assisted by Helen Spseoff 
Who played a brief program of piano 
solos including several ef Washing- 
ton’s favorite selections. 

Louise Ltnkins, manager of basket- 
ball, and AnnabeUe McCoIlough, 
manager of rifle, gave summaries or 


To keep the Cloves counters always fresh and 
attractive we actually <jo more than ransack Wash- 
ington ... we literally starch the nation. 

And naturally, we solicit the suggestions of our 

patrons. / , -l ,/ . ■).' 


April 

14 JLfcw vs Engineers — 3 p.i». 

II Junior Col- vs Pro-Mod.— I p.tn. 

-If Pharmsey va Colambisn Col— l p m- 
II Lew vs Junior CoL— I p-m. 

18 Columbian Col « Pharmacy— 8 p.m. 

IB Junior Col. vs Enplftoors— 3 p.m. 

81 Engineers vs Law— 8 p.m. 

88 Fre-Med. vs Cdtiunblan CoL — 8 p.m. 
83 Law vs Pfs-Med.- l p.m. 

83 Pharmacy vs. Engineers — 8 p.m. 

26 Law vs Pharmacy — I p.m. 

88 Junior CoL vs Ootamblan Col — 1 p.m 
28 Columbian Col. v» Engineers— 3 p.m. 
SB Pharmacy -Vs. Junior Goj.^ l p.m- 
80 Engineers va, Columbian CoL— 1 p.m. 
80 Pro-Mod. v*. Junior Col— 3 p.m. 


Dorothy Wilson; nocretary, Catherine 
Prichard; > flrst assistant secretary, 
Mary Louise HrSseiton; second as- 
sistant secretary, Katherine WkssA-- 
mmn. The installation ooremony was 
a simple but beautiful otie, and brought 
to a fitting dose a. successful and de- 
lightful banquet 

Group Got Basketball Letters 
Major letters In basketball wars con- 
ferred on Louise Berryman, Janice 
Hyatt, Catherine Crane, Katherine 
McCallnm, Louise Cox, and Mary Lee 


McGregor, Grace Haley, E|i*abeth 
Elgin, and .Derothy Wilson. Senior 
numerals were presented to Katherine 
McCallsm, Janice Hyatt, Louise Berry- 
man, Lillian Rosenfeld, Jean McGregor, 
and Louise James, and junior numer- 


als to Grace Haley, Bee trie 
Helen Chafes, Jane Hill, 
Elgin, Dorothy Wilson, B« 


8 Junior Col. vs. Columbian Col. — l p.m. 
8 Play-off — 1 p.m. and 8 p.m, 

8 Engineers vs Prc-Mnd.— 3 p.m. 

7 Pharmsey vs Bngthfsrs — 8 p.m. 

7 Law vs Columbian CoL— 1 P m. 


Mury Louise Brunelton. Katherine 
Wesseman, and Edith Grosvenor. * 

1A rifle major letters) were wait by 


In the new Job n Paul Janet Building 


(Continued on Pago 4, Col. 8) 


Varsity Women Win 


. Y ' - ■ f 

Basketball Season Close* With *4-89 
Victory for Picked Team 

The women’s basketball season end- 
ed on March 84 when the honorary 
varsity team met the alumnae team in 
one of the fastest and most Interesting 
games of ths year. The alums, handi- 
capped by lack ef practice, put up a 
plucky fight but went down to a (4-80 
defeat before the smooth team work of 
the varsity players. 

The alumnae team consisted of Jnlia 
Denning Barnes, Althea Lawton, Polly 
Ltnnville, Elizabeth Zimmerman, 
Martha Bennenaen, i and Agnsa 


Tournament Opened 
For Women Golfers 


As a part, of the spring sports sea- 
son, the Women’s Athletic Association 
Is sponsoring a golf tournament open 
to all women in the University regard- 
less of whether or not they ore en- 
rolled in Physical Education classes. 

Drawings will bo made the latter 
part of next week) and no entries will 


part of next week' and u- 

M accepted later than Wednesday, 
April 18. Those interested In trying 
their golfing prowess in competition 
will find an entry Sheet posted on the 
bulletin board in the locker rooms in 
Building R, first floor, or they may 
register with Catherine Prichard, wo- 
men’s golf manager. 

A tournament held in the fall was 
won by Virginia Pope with Virginia 
Dillraan as runner-up. 


Qwrtarflatd Radio Program m 
«otts mm imam. wsosiat.’ 

Botwm Ain RUTH 

StfTIU OlAV fTTING 

|M >M,l tI NSaklW Syawi. 

tHansFroadimto etorvauM m issdeY 

COWMWA NftWOK A 


Intramural Tennis Tourney 
Application* Mast Be Filed 


Applications for the intramural ten- 
s tournament should be field on or 



mm 


▼nr* 

l i j k .HHI 


mat thine thwr* to . . Margot toot 
. . (embroidered cotton not) . . that flu 
llko a drwun . . and owlrb nbant your 
slipper baoto! Karo It in all whit* or- 
chid, or bdlgo toco with rustling toMa 
slip in different shades. The cunning 

wkisE r $16.60 

Mit ft' Dress f. Fifth FUor 


Minute Steak 25c 


Here’s an appetizing and inexpensive steak that 
is popular ’round the clock at the Coffee Pot. ' It’s 
larger than you’d expect, and served with potattjes, 
rolls and hotter. 


Pi Phi Alumnae Advieory Committee 
Iloetelfi to Pledget at Bridge 

The Alumnae Advieory Committee 
of PI Bet» Phi wee hostess to the 


se at a bridge tee at the home of 
Geprge Ober, Wednesday, March 


Capitol Coffee Pdt 

1905 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Always Open Always Courteous 


worth's distinctive 

and exclusive elev- 

enih pcocsss. Buy 
Bdgsworth any- 
where in two forms 
- Edgeworth Heedr- 
Rubbed sad Bdge- 
wortii PI ug Slice. All 
■Use, tit packet 
pseksgs to ft.js 


Nathan Sinrod, Manager 


* 


* ^ 
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UNIVERSITY HATCHET 


Library Lectures for 
April 


Corsage* 

for the 


The Library announces the 
following schedule of lectures 
at the University: 

April 6— Work of the Refer- 
ence Department, Miss Emma 
Hance, head of the reference de- 
partment. 

April 12 — Work of the Circu- 
lation Department, Miss Grace B. 
Finney, director of the circula- 
tion department. ,•/ " 

April 19 — Library Publicity 
and Extension Activities, Mi** 
Mathilde D. Williams, supervisor 
of extension work. > V 

April 26 — Library Budget, 
.Miss Clara W. Herbert, assistant 
librarian. 


Grillbortzer 

\ FLORIST 

- 816 13th 

^MA. 7816 


the band, aa welt as by the Student 
Council. The sale of tlcketa is limit- 
ed to 200. Everyone is invited and 
the Council assures a good time. 

Students returning from their Eas- 
ter holidays attack their studies with 
renewed vigor, -but invariably ere two 
weeks Of spring have passed, their en- 
thusiasm is considerably spent. The 
Council has selected this date for its 
All-University dance to afford an out- 
let for just such pent-up energy. 


Student Council Will Sponsor 
Carnival to Raise Band Fund • 

(Continued from Pago 1) 
of every kind get in touch with one 
of the above members and go oa'rec- 
ord for some stunt or show. In order 
to avoid duplication, the first groups 
selecting stunts will naturally be given 
preference. , 

Malkus stated: “ItaBnuf is behind 
this Carnival from the word ‘Go,’ and 
will put every effort into making it a 
big sueeass. We hope that every group 
represented at George Washington wifi 
in some way contribute towards mak- 
ing it a' real All-University Carnival.’’ 
(Continued from Page 8) 


vv ttolllixg lA/Il in • psnpweuwi ~ — - 

enjoying one event and anticipating 
the next ' ' * 

Sigma Kappa gave its annuel Eas- 
ter dance at Bethesda Women's Club 
on Wednesday, March 30. 

Chi Omega announces the formal 
pledging of Marie O’Brien. 

Pi Beta Phi sponsored it* annual 
Easter dance at Corcoran Hall on Mon- 
day, March 28, for the benefit of their 
settlement school. 

Kappa Sigma Entertains 
At Batter Danes 

'Kappa Sigma entertained the actives,, 
the pledges, and their friends at an 
Baiter dance on March 29. 

Delta Zeta held a benefit bridge 
party Tuesday evenings March 22, at 
the Lambie House. 

Sigma Nu announces the formal 
pledging of George I. Drury. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma announces the 
formal Initiation on Monday, Mereh 
21, ,of Lois Bachman, Jane Caskey, 
Amanda Chtttum, Jane Crea, Frances 
Douglass, Adele Merriam, Margaret 
McReynolds, Ruth Molyneeux, Betty 


Chap- 

The Mother’s Club of Alpha Delta 
PI entertained the active chapter at 
a miscellaneous shower and tea hi the 
rooms on Friday, April 1. 

FI Beta Phi announces the affiliation 
of Catherine Crane and Jane Lilly. 

Betty Brown entertained the Delta 
Zeta actives end pledges at a bridge 
luncheon at her home, Thursday, 
March 81. 

Delta Theta Phi gave e dence at the 
Hey-Adem* House on Saturday, March 
26. The Silver Crescent Orchestra 
furnished the music. 

announces the recent 


Announcements 


Wednesday, April 8 

Baptist Student Union Meeting — 7 
p, m., Lambie House. 

Drama Appreciation Club— 8 p. m., 
Lambie House. 

Alpha Lambda Delta— 7:10 p. m., 
Lambie House. 

W. A. A. Board— 12 noon, Building 
R, second floor. 

A. S. M. E. — 8 p. m. W 21. Harvey 
Boltwood, local chairmen, will be pres- 
ent. 

Thursday, April 7 

Orcfieait— 7:80 pt m„ Building R, 
second* floor. 

• Friday, April 8 

Symphony Club — 12:10 p. m., Lambie 
House. 

Art Appreciation Club— 8 p.' m., 
Lambie House. 

Phllippinislan Club — Building W, 
Room 24. 

f&hday, April II 

Young People’s Society— 7:80 p. m., 
Parish Hall. Dean Wilbur will apeak. 

Monday, April 11 

Intramural Board — 12 noon, Building 
R, second floor. 31 

Tuesday, April 12 

Luther Club — 8:15 p. m., Luther 
Place Memorial Church. 

Student Council Dollar Dance, Cor- 
coran Hall, 9:80-12:80. 

Positions of managers of soccer, 
hockey, basketball, publicity, and in- 
tramurals are now open to members 
of the Women’s Athletic Association. 
Applications should be filed imme- 
diately with Mies Atwell in Building R. 

The Luncheon Management class of 
the Home Economica Department will 
serve a cafeteria luncheon Thursday, 
April 7, from 11:30 to 1:00 o’clock in 
room IS of Bulldiag C. All students an 
ipvttad. 


Vallees Attend Sigma Alpha Epsilon’s 
Dance Saturday Night; Rudy Entertains 

i •,— s i .. i I. 

: By KATHRYN V. DILLE 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudy Valles wore Mrs. Valise, an attractive brunette, 
gueeta of honor at a formal dance w „ gowned fa » creation of yellow flat 

chapter Vsigm. A^EpiS'onSn «•«»«* J»***ft£* ™ 
Saturday, March 26. sage of orchids and lUies-of-the- valley. 

The announcement was made early in c00pU , I"?* 1 nB *J 1 »>- 

Die wMlnrdi.tv.lir Unit M. liiA. mo,t ° n * o’clock, when Mr. Vallee 
klvait lv a’St-v , JSTw •f ted 40 entertain the guests. He 
wme he he flr * 1 in his own quite end different 

™ ^ ™y the popular “Aa Time Goes By,” 

h br0 , the show, "Everybody’s WW- 

ieor»y. come.” The enthusiasm of the crowd 

The guests arrived shortly aftar mid- encouraged him to offer his remarka- 
night and in spite of the request were b|y accurate and clever interpretation 
almost crushed by eager admirun of at Maurice Chevalier in "Just One 
the crooner. Mr. Vallee asked that no Kies.” Closing his group 1 with Sigma 
one cut on him as It was the first fra- Alpha Epsilon’s nationally known "Vio- 
teraity dance that bis wife and he had feta,” he insisted that the other* join in 
“ attended together. Mod sing with him. g 


Degmoir furnished the music when 
Chi OnWga gave its Easter formal 
at Kenwood Country Chtb on Tuesday, 
March 29. 

Bigma Theta Delta gave a supper 
dance at ;Wardman for its pledges on 
Wednesday, March 80. ' 

, 4 

MdWiUiam’t Orekeitra Plage 
At Sigma Nu Easter Dance 

Sigma Nu entertained the actives, 
pledges, and many friends at its Eas- 
ter dance on- Thursday, March 31. 
MeWilliam’s Orchestra furnished the 
music. , S 

Alpha PI Epsil on,* honorary frater 
ity, sponsored a dinner for majors 

Economics Department on 

Thursday. March 24, 


Women Receive Winter Sports 
Letters at Annual Banquet 
Lola Coras, Evelyn Kerr, Virginia 
Sheffield, Carolyn Seibert, Ruth Whit 
Grace White, and Ruth Schmidt] 
minor letters by Vii ' ’ 

Emere Johnson, * 


Home of the Mirror Screen 


Six in Graduating 
Class to Compete 
For Davis Award 

Contertanta to Present 
Speeches April 7 at Uni- 
versity Assembly 


Six seniors' will compete in the Davis 
Pries Speaking test Thursday evening, 
April 7, at 8 p. m., at an All-University 


Assembly in Comoran 10. This an- 
nual contest, open only to member* of 
the graduating classes, carries swards 
of $16 for first place, 810 for second, 
and 83 for third! 

The contestants who will prwent 
their speeches, submitted previously in 
manuscript form, are Catharine Bfaeh. 
Hilda Haves, Bertha Huffman, Francis 
Ktrkhsm, Israel Silverman, and Clif- 
ford Steams. The judges who will 
select from among these student* the 
moot able speaker, are Dean William 
C. Van Vleck of the Low School, Pro- 
fessor Elmer Louis Kayeer, and Pro- 
fessor WHIard Hayes Yeager. 

In the 86 years, since Its Inception 
in 1847, by the Honrable Isaac Davis, 
the competition has always aroused 
keen interest among the members of 
the graduating clause in the Uni- 
versity. Many prominent Washington 
men have been recipients of the award, 
among them, Mr. A. T. Stuart, winner 
in 1889, for whom the Stuart 'Junior 
High School is named, Dun Van Vleck, 
and Professor Kayeer. 


Headquarters 


1932 Class Rings 
Proscriptions 
G. W. Stationery 
Memory Books 


Alarm Clocks 
Novelties 


And you'd be surprised how many other things you’ll find on 
Dr. Quigley’s shelves and counters . . ..things that other, 
druggists don’t bother to stock. 

Meet your friends at 

QUIGLEYS 

PHARMACY 


Catholic Federatioa 
Will Convene Here 


POLO COATS 

for Spring days 

$16.50 


The 

Hay-Adams 

House' 

lfth and H 8te. N. W. 


Evelyn Kerr Elected 
Women’s Rifle Head 


New Captain Makes Varsity Team Two 
Years; Holds Major Letter { 

Evelyn Kerr wu elected captain of 
the University Wom6BT Rifls team to 
succeed this year’s captain. Virginia 
Sheffield, on Tuesday, March 22. This 
is Evelyn's second year u a member 
of the varsity. She chose rifle as hsr 
major sport in hef freshman year and 
want out for it without previous ex- 
perience. Soon acknowledged aa -a 
study shooter, she made varsity In 
her sophomore year and in this capacity 
received her major latter. The follow- 
ing year she wu awarded a star/ 

The manager is to be appointed by 
Mira Ruth Atwell and the board of 
physical educatlqn directors through 
the cooperation at rifle coach, Helen 


Council Dance Will 
Present New Band 


Ten-piece Orchestra Promises 
Many Novelties for Tuesday 
Night Affair 

Offering a brand nefir ten-piece band 
which is making ita first dance appear- 
ance in Washington, as well as several 
specialties and novelties, the Student 
Council announces its third subscrip- 
tion dance of the year. The dance will 
be held in Corcoran Hail on Tuesday 
evening, April 12, from 9:80 to 12:80. 

•The committee in charge promises to 
Disks this one of the best dances of 
ths year. The extra futures are espe- 
cially designed to afford some amuse- 
ment during intermissions. 

This is a benefit affair for the Uni, 
varsity band uniform and equipment 
fund. There will be the usual charge 
of one -dollar, with or without a date. 
Tickets are on sale by ail members of 


The Newman Club of the University 
will be host for the seventeenth an- 
nual convention of the Middle Atlantic. 
Province of the Federation of Catholic 
Clubs, which will be held at 'the May- 
flower Hotel April 29, 80, and May 1. 

Provost William Allen Wlljrar will 
give the welcoming address to the visit- 
ing delegates. 'Jqaeph O’Connor, put 
president and recent graduate of the 
University Law School,' will be the pre- 
siding chairman. 

This will be the first time the or- 
ganisation hu ever met in Wuhing- 
ton. More than 200 delegates wUl as- 
semble ps representatives of the 21 
Catholic clubs from colleges/ and unl- 
verslties in the Middle Atlantic Statu. 
A formal reception and ball in the 
[Chinese room of the Mayflower i 


Newman Club to Be Host for 
Annual Convention at May, 
flower Hotel 


lavitu all G, W. U. frater- 
nities, sororitiu, club* and 
societies to hold their busi- 
ness or social meeting* at 
the hotel. Beautiful draw- 
ing rooms sat uide for the 
purpose without charge. 


Epsilon chapter of Sigma Mu Sigma 
observed the anniversary of the found- 
ing of the fraternity with a banquet 
at the Kennedy-Warren, March 80. 
Major General Amos A. Fries wu 
guest of honor and E. W. Kamm, presi- 
dent of the chapter, acted u toast- 
master. Other speakers in addition 
to the gueit of honor were Professor 
J. Onn Powers and Mr: Edgar Graham. 

V » ' ■ 

Alpha Nu Chapter of Kappa Alpha 
announce the formal initiation of the 
following men on Sunday, March 27: 
Clyce Ashton, Sherman, Texu; John 
Brennan, Sumpter, S. &; Milo Palm- 
er, Minden, La.; Kermit Stevenson, 
Eut Liverpool, Ohio; William Black- 
mar, St. Petersburg, JFla.; and Doug- 
las Porter, Washington, D. C. 

Representative Frederick W. Dal- 
linger of Massachusetts, Western Star, 
Cornel] ’80, and Norman Hackett, 
^graduate secretary of the grand lodge 
were the principal speakers at the an- 
nual Founders Day banquet of the 
Chi Deuteron Charge of Theta Delta 
Chi at the Racquet Club March 28. . 
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Grounded 



By L. Ron Hubbard 


in the Royal Air Force then, and slated for a dering how such a fine figure of a man could 
high position in the Air Ministry. Then I heard become branded with the names ‘‘Coward'* and 
of his crash in which his best friend had died. “Murderer.” 

The details were scarce, as the papers of Shang- He must have guessed what I was thinking, 
hai find cables expensive, but there was a great '''tor he turned to me and said, “Then you know 
deal of talk around the tea tables about the' all about it?” 

accident. v \ v .j I stammered for a moment and cursed my laok' 

/ * / \ \ of wit. “Only one side, Sir,” I finally got out, 

V«V “but I hope it isn’t the truth.” 

/ ' 4 , V “thank you, Ensign. Is this the Spitfire on 

VCi 1 ! „ the right?” 

^ ff. 's/ The thumped against the gangway, let- 

^ f q ting us step onto the stage. Hampdep let me 

lead the way up the ladder. He waited on the 
deck while I went to inquire whether the Captain 
would see him. Rut the Captain was asleep, and 
I showed Hampden to the Exec’s cabin, so lately 
vacated by Snyder, who had died upriver. The 
Lieutenant swung his cape from hia shoulders 
across the transom, and for a moment ! felt re- 
sentment. Snyder’s cape had been there all wet 
with; blood and dir^y water only a few days be- 
fore, whil^ Snyder breathed out his death rattle 
on the bunk. Snyder had been a mighty fine chap, 
a fighter, and a friend of whom anyone might 
well be proud. That cape of Hampden’s was 
symbolic of the change. One pf the finest men 
who ever trod this earth was replaced with a 
coward and mutderer. But was Hampden all 
that he had been accused? I cursed myself for 
being a blithering idiot and showed the new Exec, 
where to stpw hW dunnage. He had very little 
to say that night, nor any other night, for that 
matter, but his eyes spoke that whiph was in his 
heart. H$ was lonely and tired; haggard until 
his eyes seemed to recede into his skull. I felt 
sorry for the poor devil. 

I didn’t get a lot of sleep that night. For </rie 
thipg, I knew that we were going upriver in the 
moirning, and upriver is the.Asiatic synonym for 
death. But mostly I thought abopt Hampden. 
One moment an idol with a million people at his 
feet, and the next an outcast, a leper, shunned 
even by his brother officers. I tried to put myself 
in his place, but found my imagination incapable 
of the horror such a situation must carry to a 
min’s heart. I lay there in my bunk staring at 
the beams which were streaked with the blue 
light in the passageway, a wan, handsome face 
with a thin scar before my eyes, until I heard 
the Spitfire’s bell strike eight bells, four o’clock, 
the time for my watch, the dog. 

The Hwangpoo was beautiful in the dawn. The 
fog of the night before had again been swallowed 
by the muddy waters, and the brilliant Bun of fall 
crept up over the low horizon to play and dance 
upon the damp roofs of Shanghai. Two miles 
~\ '< f Continued on Page 2), \V ^ 


Hampden had taken his friend, Malcolm Red- 
ner, for a flight to demonstrate a new type of 
motor. About two thousand feet over Hanover 
Airport, the new machine had burst into flames, 
and crashed, carrying Malcolm Redner to his 
death, i Hampden had worn a parachute, and had 
jumped, according to spectators, several seconds 
before the plane had exploded in the air. Redner, 
it was said, had not worn a parachute. Then 
someone had discovered that there was a girl 
involved. Sheila was her name. Rumor had it 
that Sheila had been divided in her attentions be- 
tween Hampden and Redner. There was a court- 
martial, and ah acquittal, but his flight orders 
were cancelled, and an uncle in Parliament had 
secured a transfer from the R. A. F. intp the 
Navy for Hampden. That was the story I had 
been hearing for months, and now here was the 
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Had a Little Dog Named Dofi 


HE little girl had been promised a dog 
on her next birthday — next because 
she’d be old enough to know how to 
take care of it, and because she’d be 
young enough to enjoy it There was 
much discussion in the family as to the nation- 
ality of the promised dog. The father wanted an 
airedale, the mother wanted a Pomeranian, and 
the little girl wanted a “dog.” But they were 
going to be sensible about it and wait until after 
her birthday if necessary. The little girl agreed 
with both of them. 

On the day of her birthday the little girl and 
her father took a walk — just an aimless walk, no 
dog-buying as an ulterior motive — but on the walk 
they happened to pass a dog store. (It was unin- 
tional, completely.) In the window was a tiny 
little white French Poodle. The little girl poked 
her finger at the dog. He barked and jumped up 
and down trying to play with the girl. 

“I want him ! I want him ! Today’s my birth- 
day and I don’t want to wait.” 

“Are you sure you want him? Remember he’s 
the only one you’ll get; so be sure.” 

“Yes. Yes. I want him.” 

“Shall we wait and ask mother what she thinks 
about it?” 

“No. No. I want him.” 

“All right, we’ll get him.” 

He was such a tiny little ball of fluff. He fitted 
right into the little girl’s hand. He barked for 
joy a few times, licked her hand, and then curled 
up and went to sleep. 

He was christened and named “Dofi” — this be- 
cause of a verse the little girl knew: 

Had a little dog named Dofi 

He pus a wup. 

He’ll stand upon his hind fregs 

If you hold his lunt fregs up. 

Dofi and the little girl were very happy. She 
took him every place— even to school one day, and 
tied him up outside on the playground. Every- 
body admired him; her sixth grade teacher in- 
cluded. Every day they went for a walk twice 
around the block. He was so frisky everybody 
stopped and petted him and talked to her. She 
made many friends through him. 

He didn’t like to have a leash on him when 
he went out; so she didn’t put one on him. Some- 
times she regretted it like the time she and the 
dog went to get the ’ groceries that day when 
mother was sick. ‘ The little girl was carrying 
two great big bundles, one in each arm, and the 
little dog was' trotting along beside her. The next 
thing she knew he was standing with his head 
stuck through a grating barking at another dog 
that was in somebody’s yard. She called him, 
but he couldn’t get his head out, and he began to 
whine and wiggle. The litle girl put her bundles 
down, carefully so as not to break the eggs in one 
package and the bottle of milk in the other, and 
pulled the dog’s head loose from the grating. She 
spanked him, kissed him, and then put him in 
one of the packages — the one with the bottle of 
milk because he might break the eggs with his 
paws. He wanted to walk, not ride, but she 
told him to stay where he was “pu^” or he'd 
get another spanking. 

Another time when mother was ill and the 
girl and Dofi were going for groceries, Dofi was 
nearly run over by a car when he chased a cat 
out in the street. The little girl cried, and the 
little dog licked her face, and then she laughed 
and he barked, and they finished their errand. 
But when they got back home she took out his 
leash and put it in her coat pocket and after a 
while he got used to it and didn’t mind it at all. 

As time went on the little girl wasn’t so anxious 
to hurry home and take the dog for his walk, and 
since they lived in an apartment house Dofi was 
the one to suffer. Her mother had to almost force 
the girl, when she did finally come home, to take 
the dog out. Sometimes because of the woe-be- 
gone look of the little dog dragging around the 


By Gladys Wright 

house, the mother used to take him with her when 
she went for groceries, but he was only a poodle 
and poodles don’t have very much sense, and he 
didn’t know her well enough to understand her 
commands. Neither was happy, but the little 
girl went her own way. 

One day she was lying on her bed reading and 
the dog was beside her — her mother was not at 
home else the dog wouldn’t have been on the 
bed. She was eating candy and the little dog 
snapped at her candy — he liked candy too. She 
slapped him so hard she knocked him right out 
of the bed. He landed on his back. Of course 
the little girl was sorry and she told him so, but 
before long she realized that she had really hurt 
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down the river lay the main section of the Bund, 
almost obscured by the thousands of masts which 
rose out of the sampan and junk anchorage. The 
British, American, Italian, French, and Portu- 
guese men-o-war looked stern and clean as they 
swung gently to and fro, straining at their cables 
as though anxious to be away. Lights flashed off 
their highly polished brasswork, making what 
seemed like long strings of sparks. Sailors were 
busily at work holystoning the already spotless 
decks and aligning the perfectly kept gear. A few 
small boats were busy with their small com- 
merce: brown corks prey to the swift Hwangpoo. 

But even as I stood there rapt with the power- 
ful scene, my eyes chanced to rest on a bobbing 
object a cable length across the stream. I fo- 
cussed my glass upon it, and read there the 
never failing message of trouble. A headless 
corpse was swinging on down to the sea. Turn- 
ing away from the rail, I called a messenger, 
instructing him to awaken the Captain. I waited 
for a moment and then turned to pick out the 
corpse again, but it was gone. The messenger 
touched my shoulder. 

“Sir, the doctor’s on duty in the Captain’s 
cabin.” 

I hesitated a moment and left the bridge. The 
doctor met me at the head of the companionway. 

“The Captain must be sent ashore immedi- 
ately.” The doctor’s eyes rested on the execu- 
tive officer’s cabin door and a fleeting frown passed 
across his eyes. “He came aboard last night?” 

“Yes.” 

“I don’t see why they should wish a rotten 
beggar like him on the Spitfire.” 

“He seems competent.” 

“Well, maybe he does. But you mark my words, 
Ensign, he is no good. What does a flying roan 
know about the navy?” 

“He graduated from the academy five years 
ago. Educated for the navy.” 

“He should be behind bars! Disgrace to the 


the dog because he couldn’t walk. The mother 
came in and found the little girl crying with 
the dog on her lap. When the father came in 
the three of them took the dog to a veterinarian 
who took three x-rays, the total cost of which 
amounted to five dollars more than the original 
cost of the dog; and after the x-rays were taken 
he said that the dog was paralyzed and that it 
would be cheaper to chloroform him than to 
operate. They never told the little girl this — but 
told the doctor to operate. He did, and in two 
months the little dog was well and just as frisky 
as ever. The litle girl hurried home as she used 
to do. Soon the dog had forgotten about his 
stay in the hospital, and not long after the little 
girl had forgotten too. Gradually she drifted 
back into her old habits, and gradually the dog 
came less and less to expect his afternoon walks. 
The dog was growing up; he was much too big for ^ 
her to hold on her hand. In fact he was almost 
to large for her to hold on her lap. And the girl 
was growing up too. She was almost too large 
to lie on the floor and play with the dog. 

One evening at the dinner table the mother 
said that the dog would have to go. The room 
was very quiet. The girl laid down her ear of 
corn and let the butter get cold and hard. Dofi 
must go? Where? Why? 

“I met Mr. Barnes today,” the mother explained, 
“and he asked if that white poodle was ours. I 
said ‘yes,’ and Mr. Barnes said it was one of the 
regulations of the apartment that dogs were not 
allowed. I told him we had had the dog t for a 
long time and had had no complaint about him. 
He said he was sorry and that if it were himself 
alone to be considered he would surely let us keep 
him. But it was a regulation and as Manager 
of the building he would have to enforce it.” 

They took the dog to some people who lived ’way 
out in the country and he was very happy. Every 
Sunday they used to drive out to see him; and 
every night the little girl used to say in her 
prayers, “And bless Dofi and make him happy.” 
Gradually they went to see him only every other 
Sunday, and then every third Sunday. And grad- 
ually the little girl stopped asking God to bless 
him, until she grew up and even forgot his name, 
which was Dofi. 
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service! Will you call the gig alongside for the 
Captain?” The doctor turned on his heel and 
went back down the ladder. A second later, 
Hampden came out of the Exec’s room. I knew 
by the look on his face that he Had heard every 
word of the conversation. But he was too much 
of a gentleman to say anything about it. Instead 
he walked up to the binnacle and glanced inside 
at the needle. With one hand on the helm he 
turned and looked at me. 

“Then that means you and I are going upriver 
together. Will you ask the Captain for his keys 
before they take him ashore? I imagine we’d ^ 
find it rather hard to get into the chart room 
lockers without them.” He smiled with his 
mouth. Cold misery was tugging at his eyes. 

We weighed anchor at six_bells after taking a 
native pilot aboard and set the course downriver 
to the junction of the Yangtze and the Hwangfcoo. 

For an hour we plugged along at fifteen knots 
past the green banks of the turbulent stream, past i 
the squalid huts which housed their dozens of 
families, until finally we swung into the channel \ 
of the wide Yangtze. In appearance the world 
was peaceful. Picturesque junks were plying 
their unwieldly oars with and against the cur- 
rent, and although we narrowly missed several 
of them as they darted unexpectedly across our 
bow to foil the river devils, there was a laziness 
all about which seemed to drug one’s senses 
against the not far-distant danger. ^ 

( Continued on Page 3) 
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The Story of a Queer Small Boy 



A Glimpse In the Early Life of Charles Dickens 
By Burton Holcombe 

(ERHAPS the greatest influence on the 
writings of Charles Dickens was his 
experiences when he was a boy. It 
ia true that every man is vitally and 
' materially affected by his boyhood. 
But the boyhood of Charles Dickens was unusually 
fruitful for from it he derived, not only many of 
the characters which he later used in his fiction, 
but much of the atmosphere. Aside from his David 
Copperfield y which is generally conceded — and he 
admits it himself — to be the true history of his 
own boyhood, there are many other of his books 
which bear evidence of keen youthful observation. 
Many of the people in both Oliver Twist and 
Martin Chuzzlewit are but thinly veiled portraits 
of some of his early acquaintances. His landlady 
became Mrs. Pipchin in Dombey and Son and the 
headmaster at Wellington is said to be the original 
of Mr. Credkle in David Copperfield. 

He describes himself as a “very queer small 
boy” and his lifelong friend and biographer, For- 
ster, describes him as a “very sickly boy.” He 
was never entirely well during his youth and was 
subject to violent attacks of stomach trouble. He 
wag not able to join in the games which so de- 
lighted the average English boy of that time but 
was forced to confine himself to reading as a 
pastime. His father had an excellent, although 
very small, library which included the ever al- 
luring Arabian Nights. 

His education was obtained through his mother 
who faught him the rudiments of English and 
Latin. Her teaching and his own avidness for 
books were his two most reliable sources of knowl- 
edge. From his eager penchant for reading auto- 
matically evolved his first boyish compositions 
with which he entertained his family and friends 
and, we suspect, himself. But writing was not 
his only talent; Perched on a chair, or table he 
rendered, with more vigor, perhaps, than artist- 
ry, gay spicy little songs which delighted his 
audiences. 

Life was not to be all song for Charles Dicken4. 
His father, John Dickens, had many virtues and 
one outstanding fault: he was extravagant. His 
financial entanglements were leading him nearer 
and nearer to the debtors’ prison. His family 
was forced to move from one poor tenement to 
another just a little more squalid and sordid. His 
children were withdrawn from school and every 
effort was made> to avert the approaching disaster. 
Young I}ickens,\ although only nine lyears old, ap-i 
predated and was much affected by the sad state 
of the family coffers. 

At last the time came — it was inevitable— wh^n 
John Dickens was arrested and placed in Mar'- 
shalsea, a prison for debtors. For a time, he man- 
aged to support his family outsidA the ijail, but 
finally they, too, were forced to join him. Mother 
Dickens took her little brood of four to Marshalsea 
while her son looked on with swollen eyes. Charles 
had been given employment by a cousin and a 
sister, Fanny, had won an appointment to the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

At first it was understood that Charjes was to 
be given some learning during his spare time 
but this promise was hastily forgotten by his 
kind cousin. At first he was placed on the well- 
lighted, clean street floor but he was soon rele- 
gated to the basement where he joined numerous 
other boys in wrapping and labeling blacking 
bottles. The basement was a dark, filthy hole 
wjiere rats swarined and dust gathered, 

Lacking the facile complacency of age, which 
often adjusts itself all too, .quickly to misfortune, 
young Dickens soon lost faith ih his father who 
- waB, after all, probably doing the best he qould 
under the circumstances. For Charles Dickens 
the end of the world had come. He had abandoned 
himself bitterly to lifelong poverty and misery. 


He was always partially starved, always inade- 
quately clothed, always desperately hoping, with 
nothing, seemingly, to hope for. For him all the 
light and gaiety of the world had suddenly been 
stifled by black despair and disillusionment. He 
.was, it must be remembered, only a “very queer 
small boy.” 

He had found himself a little garret which 
was just barely large enough for him. It was a 
squalid, wretched affair but he took immense 
pride in it. His only friend in the warehouse was 
one Bob Fagin, whose name later fastened itself 
to a notoriously ruthless and mercenary old vil- 
lain in Oliver Twist. One day Dickens had an 
agonizing attack of his old stomach trouble. He 
rolled on the rough warehouse floor in his utter 
misery and suffering. Bob Fagin nyrsed him 
tenderly all day, placing blacking bottles filled 
with hot water against him. Not content with 
having restored his* friend to normalcy* Fagin 
was insistent on escorting him home. On this par- 
ticular evening the boy had planned to visit his 
father in prison. He had never told any one about 
his father’s imprisonment. It was something he 
nursed, with a sort of sacred bitterness*, secretly 
in his own heart. ' 

However, he started out with Bob, hoping that 
some avenue of escape would open to him. But 
they kept getting nearer apd nearer and still his 
friend clung to his arm. At list, in desperation, 
Dickens ran up the steps of a strange house and 
knocked brusquely on the door. Bob Fagin, satis- 
fied that he had brought his friend safely home, 
ran around the corner just as the lady of house 
opened the door. Dickens, being unable to think 
of anything else, asked her politely if a Mr. Rob- 
ert Fagin lived there. The lady replied gruffly 
that she had never heard of the gentleman and 
closed the door, leaving Dickens to heave a great 
sigh of relief at the success of his hastily conceived 
plan. ( / 

Jphn Djickens must have been, born under a, 
lucky star. While he was languishing in prison. 1 
he had Inherited a small fortune from a relative. 
This money was paid intQ court and the Djckens 
family found themselves, one more, on their, feet. 
About tne same time, Mr. Dickens had a quarrel 
with the cousin who had given Charles employ- 
ment, and the boy was summarily discharged. 
Mrs. Dickens, who had been largely responsible 
for what education her son had, was strangely 
eager to have the difference settled amicably in 
order that her son might return to the factory. 
Dickens, pere, became suddenly anxious that his 
son should be further educated and insisted that 
Charles be placed in school. 

Thus it was that Charles Dickens, at the age of 
twelve, resumed his schooling and began, for the 
first time ip his life, to be a regular boy. His 
father, having obtained work as a court reporter 
for a London newspaper, the family finances were 
stable. While in Wellington Academy, the boy 
began to write stories and plays which he circu- 
lated for the benefit of his fellows and which met 
with striking popularity. For even in those days 
he showed marked ability at clever character 
delineation. — _ • ' ; ; \ _ . 

Be also became prominent in amateur theatri- 
cals and his histrionic ability won him a place as 
a deader among the budding Thespians of Well- 
ington. But the' actors did not confine theinselves 
entirely „to. the stage. We find Dickens the ring 
leader of a group of bdf&who proved very dis- 
concerting to gullible old ladies who found them- 
selves suddenly surrounded by a clamouring mass 
of Amalf masculine humanity demanding alms. 
The boys derived more/amusement from haughty 
spinsters who refused their entreaties than they 
did from those gentle matrons who murmured the 
ancient version-of that old adage about bow boys 
will b^ boys and succumbed to their wiles. 

He remained in the academy tor two years, 

\ leaving at fourteen to become clerk to an attor- 
ney who describes his employee as a “bright, 

\ . v ... ■ ■ v 


clever-looking lad.” He also began to study short- 
hand which he found more difficult than he had 
at first imagined it to be. At nineteen, however, 
he was sufficiently adept to be accepted, as a court 
reporter, on the True Sun. He soon became more 
efficient than his father who had now settled 
down to tranquil, content old age, having an ex- 
cellent income and several promising children. 

With great secretiveness, Charles Dickens 
wrote his first sketch and sent it to a London 
journal. To his great surprise and infinite de- 
light, it was accepted. Thus encouraged, he 
wrote nine others which met with equal success. 
The eighth of these bore the now famous signa- 
ture: “Boz.” The popularity of “Boz” steadily 
increased and Dickens began his Pickwick Papers. 
With the publication of the first of these papers 
hjs position in the field of literature was definitely 
established and he found himself a very promis- 
ing and enviable young writer at twenty-four. 

The incidents which, during his boyhood, had 
loomed as irrevocable tragedy, became, in his 
writings, amusing and entertaining. But the 
humour was generously mixed with pathos. He 
saw, through enlightened eyes, that Youth is 
impressionable and impatient. He knew that 
many children still lived in the London slums just 
as he had lived — in misery and poverty — with no 
means of escape. All men have something of the 
humanitarian in them and had the Londoner but 
fully realized the conditions which prevailed 
among his less fortunate neighbors, things might 
have been very different. The average thinking 
Britisher had no conception of conditions among 
the poor. It was a different world — strange, un- 
real and fantastic — something you read about in 
books. But to Dickens it was real because he had 
lived it. He has made it so real in his literary 
works that thousands of others hav$ lived it with 
him! J 
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His Majesty’s ship, Spitfire, one of many small 
river gunboats, her stack riddled with small 
caliber bullets, her hull dented by more than one 
high-powered shell, had duties to perform. Her 
patrol of the river made it safe for the. abundant 
commerce which fed and clothed both Shanghai 
and China. Men were lying in wait for us up 
there in the gorges. Dirty yellow men with 
oddly assorted rifles &nd uniforms, equipped sur- 
prisingly well with light artillery and modern 
machine guns. In fact, on our last trip, a bos’n 
had been struck by a bullet from a machine gun 
of the latest American make. How these modern 
arms are brought to the brigands is one of our 
greatest problems. 

Lieutenant Hampden, now Captain, asked me 
many questions about these “skirmishes” which 
plagued the gunboats 0 f g j x nations, and it 
seemed to me that he stressed the number of cas- 1 
ualties a little more than was rtecessary. I told 
him about $nyder, and though it might have been 
my imagination, I could almost have sworn I 
saw him shudder. One morning as we sailed up 
t{iis yellow ribbon of water, I pointed out several 
of the more conspicuous holes in the stack and 
began to describe their source. After I had talked 
a few minutes, I turned to discover that the Cap- - / 
tain had walked forward and was just entering 
his cabin. V f ; 

The effect of his presence was even noticeable 
in the attitude of the men. They had, of course, 
heard about Hampden in every grog shop in 
Shanghai. They seemed a little slow in action 
when executing his commands, and more than 
once I heard them growl. But they were trained 
British sailors, and their Captain’s word was 
law, just as a skipper’s word has been law from 
(Continued on Page 4) f 
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“One Man’s Opinion” 

By Matthew A. McKayiTT , 


NE man’s opinion is as good as 
another’s.” No doubt you have heard 
that statement Sometime in your 
life.Wehave observed two people 
discussing some subject in an easy 
and friendly manner until one of them refutes 
the other’s assertion, whereupon the .one contra- 
vened instantly denies the other’s declaration. 
From this dangerous point, in what has now be- 
come an argument, the atmosphere is charged 
with wordy pyrotechnics. The spirit of disagree- 
ment marches on l Statements are rapidly made 
and rapidly denied. Frequently the issue is obfus- 
cated and uncompromising ego refuses to agree 
with remarks' which ordinarily would bo com- 
patible with even cherished beliefs. - Not only 
have ideas clashed but personalities have shoul- 
dered the rifle of heated, useless argument Fi- 
nally, in despair of winning his adversary over, 
to his conviction, one of the parties closes the ver- 
bal duel with that absurd remark, which has 
cooled, momentarily, many a flery brow: .“Of 
course, one man’s opinion is as good as another’s.” 
The attending conciliatory tone of voice is sup- 
posed to be somewhat of a backhanded compliment 
and at the same time the manifestation of a 
truce. It is a rare case when the martial clouds 
do not dissipate, when the perturbed warriors do 
not quickly slip away from the scene of battle; 
but, not before they guardedly utter a few diplo- 
matic, stock phrases purporting to wish each other 
health and prosperity. It is true that fervent 
wishes fp£. a rapid descent into the infernal re- 
gions have often been exchanged in lieu of tactful 
good will expressions. Usually, however, they 
depart— each wishing he had never permitted him- 
self to be drawn into argument on such a subject 
especially with that particular individual — so 
biased and nervous-minded l 

In more than half of similar situations neither 
party has actually expended much brain activity 
on the debated question. As a matter of fact 
tons of paper, billions of words and much pre- 
cious time have been squandered by unthinking 
people who insist on giving an opinion at a mo- 
ment’s notice. These opinions are generally 
feebly supported by a modicum of thought and 
actual investigation. It is a known fact that 
many otherwise intelligent students shun the in- 
formative articles in our worth while magazines 
preferring, the loose journalistic comment of in- 
ferior writers. Many voices would be heard less 
frequently (and what blessing that would be) 
if more conscientious thought and study preceded 
the utterance. Of course many original ideas re- 
sulting from this rapid-thinking process often 
make a work-a-day world gay and bright We 
have heard some quite brilliant and some astound- 
ingly stupid comments made by this “trigger 
brain” variety of homo sapiens. We do appre- 
ciate their originality though we may not value 
their opinion. In speaking of originality we 
should not fail to mention that more or less com- 
mon species of plagiarist who always has an 
opinion — but one stolen from some periodical, book 
or the radio. It is offered, without the slightest 
indication of guilt, as his own, personal opinion. 
Rarely will this type of filcher give credit to the 
real source of authority. He casts aside the 
good impression springing from the acknowledg- 
ment of authority. As a rule reference to a 
merely mediocre source bears more weight than 
the average person's opinion. The observing in- 
dividual, nevertheless, if he knows the speaker at 
all, can estimate §bout how many of the other’s 
statements are original 

Webster’s Dictionary states that an opinion is 
a “belief stronger than impression, less strong 
than positive knowledge ... a conviction founded 
on probable evidence.” Too many people fail to 
go beyond the stage of mere impression. This is 
more true of some of our high-strung, fast-moving 
, young moderns who want short novels and di- 


gested magazine articles. This frenzied age is not 
conducive to that serenity of mind which is the 
product of meditation and reflection. Walt Whit- 
man has said that “the reservoirs of silence lie 
far above the reservoirs of thought.” If this be 
true, more people, by correct thinking and re- 
flection, would not only attain sound opinions 
but would evoke undreamed of revelations of far 
more value. But we know that a great many of 
the eternally busy multitude do not stop to ask 
themselves how they are meeting the demands of 
Life, much less try to form sound judgments. 

$ound judgments necessitate not only logical 
thinking but knowledge, good taste, experience and 
a sense of values. Of course what some persons 
call their opinions might be more aptly termed 
their “pet prejudices” or their “pet delusions.” 
If it is your misfortune often to meet this type 
of the great opinionated it is weU to practice the 
gentle art of “changing the subject.” He is so 
dead certain , of the rectitude of his views that 
discussion is impossible. Naturally there are 
some judgments that centuries of world expe- 
rience have left undebatable. Everyone cannot 
know or even hope to learn this wisdom but we 
can learn much of it We cannot criticize the 
man or woman who has set up his or her phi- 
losophy on this wisdom with an eye to progress 
and Truth. But the possessor of an immature 
mind who imposes on good nature by carelessly 
hurling rash and impulsive statements at his 
hearers should be taught, early in life, to think 
somewhat on a subject before speaking. Early 
training, if sound, will not only help one to think 
straight but also to be slow in believing every- 
thing heard or read. Classroom discussions are 
veritable revelations sometimes. The student who 
has been taught how to think, although he may 
not always be able to guess what is wanted 
because of a poorly constructed question, demon- 
strates by his answers that he has a knowledge 
of logic. The “hem and haw” student, generally 
speaking, does not know how to think. His is 
the undeveloped brain. Many of our daily news- 
papers carry on their staffs just such immature 
minds. Although the newspaper office is the home 
of snap judgments yet no excuse can be offered 
for their sponsorship of the shallow opinions of 
cheap columnists. Unsound theories are in vogue. 
In many respects we live in a cheap age, as is 
evidenced by the flood of inane literature. It is 
responsible for that breed of literary mongrel — 
the writer whose sense of the true values is con- 
siderably warped. The thinking man has ar- 
rived at that point where he refuses to read cer- 
tain contributions to the great republic of letters. 
We can only pray for sound methods of educa- 
tion; an education, by the way, that will teach 
students to appreciate as well as analyze ad 
nauseam, and which will lift the murky veil of 
sensational and crude opinions — at least that is 
what we think — you may not agree but, you know : 
“One man’s opinion is as good aB another’s!” 



Grounded 


( Continued from Page 3) 
the beginning of the era when Brittanica began 
to rule the waves. He was my superior officer as 
well as theirs, and for that reason, I gave him 
every courtesy due a ship’s master. He did not 
seek my company very often, but when he did, 
it seemed he wanted to talk about the ship or 
China’s puzzling politics. Never did I hear him 
mention women or England. He ate but little, a 
cup of black coffee serving as breakfast, a sand, 
wich and a cup of strong tea, his tiffin. I guessed, 
too, that he slept but little. One morning, early 
I passed his room and noticed that his bed was 
still undisturbed. Another thing caught my 
attention. 



On his locker top there was a picture of a beau- 
tiful woman. Her hair was black and her eye- 
lashes long and curving. The picture was a scant ’ 
three feet away, but I stepped over the jamb and 
read the inscription, "Love forever, Sheila." I 
heard a footstep behind me, and turned to stare 
into the troubled eyes of Hampden. 

I expected him to strike me, but his mouth re- 
laxed, and he spoke in a slow voice. “Beautiful, 
isn’t she.” I stammered something foolish, but 
he didn't seem to notice. His eyes were turned 
inward, “Love — forever.” He brushed past me 
and turned the face of the picture down on the 
hard metal of the locker. , 

I scarcely saw him at all during the next few 
days, except, of course, as we relieved each other 
on watch. We were standing eight on and eight 
off, and the strain was beginning to toll. Hamp- 
den’s eyes grew more sunken, and his face was 
whiter, if possible, than ever. Murderer and 
coward I Deserted his friend whom he might 
have saved. Tired as I was, I often inanely won- 
dered what he would do if I should suddenly hurl 
those words at his face. 

We were entering the gorges above Ki. Day 
after day had passed almost without incident. 
We had seen a column of infantry marching 
peaceably along the shore, and another headless 
corpse had sped past on its way to the sea, but 
the closer we came to the danger country, the 
less we saw of importance. The vigil aboard was 
beginning to slacken a little. Hampden either 
didn’t notice or didn’t care, and I was only an 
Ensign even though I was acting in the capacity 
of Exec. The men had been through too many 
engagements, and the knife edge of their keen- 
ness had been a little dulled. , 

But with those tall gorges looking ahead, I 
began to anticipate trouble. Things were too 
serene. It was like a calm before a typhoon. The 
silence was brittle. All morning long, I hadn’t 
seen a single merchant boat. It was not unusual, 
but at this time it seemed to possess significance. 

I was on the bridge writing in the log when 
it happened. There was the slow scream of a 
shell turning over and over. The scream became 
the rumble of a freight train and a huge geyser 
of yellow water shot up over our stem. A puff 
of smoke hung in the motionless air at the base 
of a gorge cliff. The range was less than five 
hundred yards. The shore was even closer. In 
less time than I could lay down my pen, the 
hideous clatter of rifle fire burst from the foliage 
of the bank. My hand went up to the switch, and 
in a second the huge alarm bell on the bridge was 
clanging “Quarters!" There was a scurry of feet 
on the deck as fifty men rushed to their posts. 
Our machine guns began to rattle. I could see 
the leaves being stripped from the shrubs on 
shore. Nowhere did I seei Captain Hampden. 

I rushed down to his cabin, but even as I 
touched the door, it opened and he shoved me 
aside. Buckling on his saber as he ran, he 
bounded up toward the bridge. One hand caught 
at the railing. I saw him stiffen. Gray paint 
flecked off the bulwark at his side. Small boles 
appeared in the back of his blue coat. His waist 
bent at a crazy angle and be slumped to the 
deck. 

“Ensign,” he shouted, “Ensign ! Get on the 
bridge! Send me two men !” 

I vaulted over his form and jumped up the 
ladder. Our machine guns were silent. Up for- 
ward three men were struggling to swing open 
the breech of a Aye-inch. One of them coughed 
and fell across the stanchion and down into the 
muddy water. Other men were milling about on 
the deck. I baWted at them, sent three of them 
to the machine guns, and two back to Hampden. 
The pilot was killed. The helm spun and the 
Spitfire yawed helplessly. A shudder ran through 
her as her bow grounded on a sand bar. Her 
propellers whirred madly. We were aground ii> 
the face of a withering fire. Two men were bring- 
ing Hampden onto the deck. He cried for a chair 
( Continued on Page 6) 




Snowbound 


Rosalie built castles of her blocks. Mother and 
Father talked of such funny things. Elsa and 
John played checkers. Rosalie yawned. 

‘‘I want to go to bed,” whimpered Grandma. 

Rosalie wasn’t sleepy. She’d play Santa Claus 
for John and Father while Grandma was being 
put to bed. But they would not watch, and it was 
no fun to play if no one were watching. 

The floor behind the stove was warm. Rosalie 
could listen to the wind sucking the flames up the 
chimney. She saw the wind with cold blue eyes 
laughing at her as he sucked the black smoke far 
into himself. He was laughing softly. He 
reached a hand down and touched her face. She 
shivered and turned her face to the wall. Then 
he blew upon the back of her neck. So cold ! She 
covered her neck with her hands. The wind 
picked her up. His arms made her shiver and 
cry. Up, up, up. Now he tossed her up and 
down, back and forth. Rosalie cried some more. 

“Hush!” said the wind as he poked her in be- 
tween two fuzZy, cold clouds. 

“Goodnight,” said Mother. Her soft pink, lips 
made a warm spot on Rosalie’s forehead. 


By Elizabeth Neyman* 


to e by the w indow of the kitchen door and knocked 
on the glass. Father waved and Rosalie displayed 
a grave lack of teeth. 

“Well, Mother, we’re here. Mighty deep snow. 
John can’t go back. Guess we’ll have to keep him. 
Think we can stand him, Elsa?” 

John and Elsa blushed. It was mean of Father 
to poke fun at them that way. 

“Supper will be ready shortly,” said Mother. 
“Ydu'll want to wash up. Father, yo|u,can show 
John around.” , „ ( ' 

Grandma had to be roused again when supper 
was ready. Rosalie, looking up during the bless- 
ing, saw John and Elsa smiling at each other, 
but Mother and Father couldn’t see them be- 
cause they had their heads bowed. Funny way to 
smile, thought Rosalie, as she looked down at her 
plate. 


1 ] V — : -l — ^ I J n Elsa lay half wakened, feeling one with the 

1 / l ( 1 ' warmth, in which she lay. The softness of the 

[ I \ i 7 | l } pillow drugged her. She slowly moved her cheek 

\ J '/ a / back and forth over the lineh. Rosalie’s small 

A-tIt - -- * v l \J / body curled in a hot circle against her back. Rosa- 

I 1 \ n ( . J 1/ lie was probably dreaming of bears and dolls, 

\ R '1 and all sorts of little-girl things. Elsa recalled 

I jr OT \ such dreams. She thought of her first remem- 

I f. / bered dream, when little midgets had chased her 

\ - ' __ from a big hall, and she had run into a room and 

\ yS 1 \ closed the door, hold it with all her might while 

j the tiny men had battered and pushed to get 

- VU / \i ' it open. ..Si^ch a funny dream. Silly. 

\ \ I The warm ^ °* the covers became arms about 

IV / j\\ \ \ her, arms that held her tenderly, arms that loved 

L \ \ \ | /a her. She pushed her head into a waiting shoulder. 

^ VT i \\ I She was weak and melting and happy. Someone 

1 Y I \ I was kissing her forehead. She put up her arms 

| \\ I \ the brown hair that turned back so 

m \ \ lil abruptly. The movement of her arms roused her, 

\ She ‘was sorry. ^ 

1 - - J_ I Father was shaking the hard coal stove. She 

could hear the energetic clink of the iron, and the 
When Grandma spilled her cambric tea, Rosalie soft sliding sound of the coals as they slid down 
had to run for a towel. She was sorry tl>at it into place. 

happened because Grandma whimpered a bit, and Her flannel gown flattened to her body as she 
she did not like to have Grandma feel bad. ran to shut the window. The snow had piled al- 
Mother, Father, John, and Elsa talked of the most to the tops of the fence posts. The branches 
meeting of the afternoon, of how nice it was to of the pine trees sank into the snow about them, 
have John there, of how high the snow would be forming dark tents against the white world. Blue 
by morning,' and many other things that Rosalie smoke curled from the kitchen chimney of the 
could not understand at all. Father told jokes. Baxter’s house. Elsa felt the thrill of the whlte- 
Rosalie laughed and laughed at the end of each ness and the silence. She would like to have 
one. That was what one always did when some- hammered on the glass and tb have laughed i^iot- 
one told Jokes. . . '/• ically for no reason at all. Cold water, yes', cold 

“Mother, Elsa ish't eating her potatoes. You water, ii pulled tiny bumps out on her arms 

said that potatoes-^-” and chest. She would wear the pink apron. John 

“Hush, Rosalie. Here, drink your milk like a was here. John would be here for a long time, 

good child.” I She wondered how it would seem to know that 

And the snow crept up and up, and the white he would always bb with her. 
balls fell faster and faster. The wind was blow- • • • • * * 

ing them against the glass. Rosalie, watching As Mother mixed the biscuit dough she frowned, 

them appear and fade away against the black This John had done something to Elsa. Of course 

outdoors, almost spilled her milk. A . It was to be expected that one’s daughter would 

Mother and Elsa cleared the table. John, pok- eventually grow up, fall in love, marry. But 

ing an unaccustomed nose into the kitchen asked Elsa could not be grown' up yet. Why it was 

to dry the dishes. Mother wasn’t sure, but his only a short time before that she had picked out 
smile settled it The kitchen door swung closed. the biggest doll to dress for Elsa’s Christmas. 

“See me, Grandma, see me.” Not yet, surely. Let’s see, how old was the child? 

Rosalie pushed her chubby self through the Nineteen? Twenty? Yes, twenty. Why she her- 
opening beneath the large footstool. She looked self had been in love at twenty, hbd been married 

triumpharftly up at the old woman, but she was not long after that. But girls in those days had 

gazing into the fire. \ been much older. 

“But, Grandma,” aggrievedly, “you didn't see Mother thought of her engagement night. Paul 
me be Santa Claus. Look, look! Now Til do it had looked so gallant as be leaned over to kiss 
again.” * / < \ X her black hair r Suddenly she remembered to put 

But Grandma never remembered long enough baking powder in $he biscuit dough, 

to watch. There was something in the fire she Elsa was one to marry. She would be un- 
must see. ( Continued on Page 6) i 
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and they set him in one of canvas. Blood was 
dripping onto ..the dpok«_ w „. . 

His eyes stared at the scene before him. He 
began to about orders* “Give a hand on that for- 
ward gun!’ r He reached toward the engine room" 1 
telegraph but couldn't touch the handle. “Full 
speed astern!” A sailor jumped to do his bid- 
ding and the Spitfire began to slide off the sand- 
bank. Bullets fell everywhere. They smacked 
against the superstructure with sledge hammer 
blows. “Get a crew on that machine gun!” J 
ran down the ladder, and a second later the gun ... 
sputtered into life. The deck was slippery. 
“Bos’n ! See what’s the matter with the quarter- 
deck!” Hampden was bringing order out of the 
chaos. “Gunner! Spray that clump of trees to 
thp right.!” The Spitfire was well out in the 
stream now. “Get on that helm, you!” The ship 
swung into the current. The five-inch rifles on the 
after deck began to bark. “Ensign! See to the 
one-pounders.” Down in the well deck, I could 
still hear his voice above the .roar.- .of .fhe gufisT"’ 
Another marine gun began to spit lead from our 
bridge. The firing on shore was slackening. The 
heavy shells had ceased to hurl* water over us. 

A gray figure slipped out of the shrubs into the 
water. With a twang of wires, our antennae 
gave way and writhed upon the deck. 1 ran back 
to the bridge. “Swing closer to shore!” ' The'"' 
Spitfire turned and ran- in almost under the muz- 
zles of our unseen enemy guns. “Now, give ’em 
hell!” Our guns were firing at point blank range. 
Gray forms were dropping among the trees... One 
of our H. E. threw geysers of dirt around a one- 
pounder. “Hand grenades!” Smoke started vio- 
lently from the ground as A. V. B.’s began to 
find their m^rks. Then as suddenly as it had be- 
gun, it was all' over. 

Silence was so intense that it hurt. No one 
was moving on shore^.for a look through my glass 
revealed that there was no one to move. Here 
and there a machine gun pointed its muzzle to 
the sky, its crew sprawled in gray clots in the 
once-green grassj T.he. trees -P^cured a shambles. 

Hampden’s head dropped upon his chest, his 
body twisted hair, around. A wounded sailor took- 
the helm and we turned our bow downriver. 

The doctor came up to the bridge as I was lay- 
ing Hampden on the deck. He gazed at the pros- 
trate form and then knelt {reside him. “No use. 
Back’s broken in three places. Most of his ribs 
Shot awlay. .No use.” 

Hampdenls eyes flickered. “You’re right, Doc- 
tor. Get to work on those poor devils down be- 
low. They’re worth saving.” His eyes turned on 
me. “Hit, Ensign?” I told him “No.” “Then 
you can take her back downriver — again. Don’t 
take me with her. Jpd — rather not be— taken 
there- again. Over there on shore- — . Good 
place, eh— Ensign?” / His bjreath was rasping; a 
little. “Doctor said — I wa a — a rotten — beggar. 
Half — the worldy-can’t— be wrong.” His head 
fell forward on his chest again and a little shud- 
der ran through his body. Thin trickle* of red 
were finding their way into the -scuppers. “Why 
should you hate me?” I started to answer, and 
then realized that he wasn’t talking to me. His 
mind was nine thousand miles away, in England. 
His voice became strangely clear. “What does 
’love forever’ mein, Sheila?” He sighed and 
shuddered again, his head lolling back across my 
arm. , “All right, Malcolm. All right. I hear 
you. I hear you, Malcblm Redner. Tell Sheila 
the truth, Malcolm. Tell her what only you and 
I know. Tell,her, Mai, before it gets too dark. 

Hear /him, Sheila? Hear ” He stiffened and 

raised his headl In his throat there was the 
hoarse sound I had come to know too well. 


Snowbound 

(Continued from Page 5) 

happy alone, even with a Work. Mother did not 
want her girls to have a Work. It did not seem 
right But was John the one to whom she could 
give Elsa? He would good-naturedly succeed in 
being a Pillar in the community. She saw Elsa in 
a mansion, being very elegant at the head of a 
table of Brilliant Guests. Her hands sparkled 
with jewels, as she served first this and then 
that to the admiring table. Mother’s frown be- 
came a smile. She had read too many fairy-tales 
when she was young. John was good, and good- 
ness counted. Yes, goodness counted. Father 
had been a good husband, even after he had for- 
gotten how she loved to be kissed on the ear. 
Elsa’a.quick feet sounded on the stairs. , ... 
“Good morning, Mother-mine.” 

“Good morning, dear. You can set the table 
if you will, and pour the cream into the rose 
pitcher.” ", 


John and Father were shoveling snow. Not 
that they expected to get anywhere, but it was 
good exercise. Rosalie watched the shovels com- 
ing up full of puffy white stuff that looked like 
the foam on top the buckets of skimmed milk that 
Father always set out for Timothy Cat. She 
hopped up and down, squealed, and then ran from 
one end of the long porch to the other until her 
cheeks looked as if they would burst with the 
warm blood that played in them. The porch rail- 
ing had a thick frosting on it. She plopped her 
hand down, skipped a space, plopped her hand 
down again, and so moved to the other end of the 
railing. Now if'looked like the edges of Mother’s 
piefi. ^ 


The Desert 

By Wilbur T. McN allan 

A land of sand and rock, sage and cacti ; reaching 
out and out and out, to the mountains that lie 
beyond. \ 

It holds you enchanted, spellbound, and enthralled 
with its unceasing panoramic beauty. 

There is no life that toils for long across its flats, 
its folds, or arroyos, for the water holes are 
poison and the lakes are but mirages. 

Here and there is an old deserted cabin that once 
knew love and joy and hope. The erstwhile oc- 
cupants are gone — to the desert that takes all 
life. 

A silvery river slowly wends its way across the 
thirsty sands for a while, and then the desert 
wins again — it is gone. 

Its colors are black and white and green, yellow 
and gold and amber, blended from one into the 
other without end. 

At night the desert chill goes through you as you 
watch the gleaming stars. It seems an endless 
vigil until that first grey streak of dawn. 

A score of minutes later the Eastern horizon is 
red; just above it is grey and in the West the 
stars and darkness still remain. 

Then up from behind the mountains comes the 
Sun, and the shadows creep back across the 
miles and leave the Desert to that burning, 
scorching, withering heat — that “is the Desert,” 
until you have known its beauty. 

If you come to toil in its boundless acres for gold 
the price is death; if you come but to know its 
(beauty it gives you peace and joy. 

It is a masterpiece of the handiwork of God, 
wrought in the countless centuries of the past. 

Above written on September 16 (morning) while 

crossing Mohave Desert, California, in Santa Fe 

Train. 


When she ran down to where Father and John 
threw huge shovelsful of the snowy foam about 
she could see nothing but the slick white walls of 
snow about her, and the inquisitive trees that 
bent to look after her red stocking-cap. Rosalie 
threw a handful of snow at John’s legs, and he, 
dropping his shovel, caught her with his big 
hands and threw her, laughing, into the air. 
Then he pretended to throw her into the piles of 
snow beside the room they had dug. High up on 
his shoulder she rode to the house, swaying, 
clutching his ears, looking down into his face. 
But he wasn't looking at her. He was smiling 
that same funny smile at Elsa who stood by the 
front, window. 


Elsa played softly. Grandma dozed, glasses 
pulled to the bulb at the end of her nose, while 
Rosalie once again delighted in the glory pictures 
of Indian massacres lividly presented ih a book 
of early American history. • ■*. . :/*.”/ 

“Oh, promise me,” hummed Elsa, and felt sad 
and discontented. John had slept most of the 
afternoon on the lounge in the dining-room. Once, 
he had snored and after that Elsa had felt very 
sad. But a fair young man in white ruff 1 and 
velvet breeches leaned against her piano, smiling 
tenderly at her curling hair and blue-black eyeb 
as she hummed and sang. She wore rings on her 
fingers and satin slippers on her toes. “Oh, 
promise me, Oh, promise me.” 

Rosalie slipped out of the room to find Mother. 
John stood in the doorway, smiling. Grandma 
slept on by the fire. Elsa knew that John was 
there, but she played on, pretending to think her- 
self alone, fumbling a note or two, humming very 
softly now. She knew she looked well with her 
head slightly bent forward as if listening to the 
music in some way others could not know. When 
John’s hands were laid on her shoulders, when 
she felt his lips on her hair, she was not sur- 
prised, only very happy. She felt tired, tired of 
keeping secrets and of making believe she did 
not care about him or about anything like kisses. 
He pressed her very close to him and said her 
name in a way that made tears slip from under 
her tightly closed eyelids. 

“Could you ever love me enough to marty me, 
Elsa?” 

“Could I ever keep from loving you and marry- 
ing you, John?” 

“Oh, my dear.” 

The setting sun burned a deep hollow into the 
snow. Streaks of fire ran along the black tree- 
limbs. Coals fell in the stove, and Grandma 
.stirred in her sleep. John kissed Elsa’s forehead. 

“Elsa, Elsa, Mother wants the table set,” said 
Rosalie from the doorway, trying hard not to 
stare. . .. ^ 


Sleighs and wagons had pounded a track past 
the tall white house on the hill. John and Father i\ 
shoveled a way down to the road, each working 
with embarrassed animation? '•John had “spoken” 
to Father and Mother.. Mother had cried ever 
so slightly while Father had poughed and looked 
vacantly at Elsa, blushing furiously by the win- 
dow. Rosalie, watching, had thought they all 
looked yery silly, sillier than she, had ever seen 
them look before. Elsa, watching the men work- 
ing at the path, hated herself pow for feeling 
relieved at John’s going. Wasn’t he a bit awk- 
ward with his shovel? ' \ ; 

“Goodbye, Grandma. Take good care of your 1 -/ 
self.” 

“Goodbye, John. I s’pose you'll be coipin’ back 

sometime?" , j 1 , 7 

They all laughed heartily at this. Too heartily, 
thought Elsa, and John got too- red fwhen he 
laughed. He sheepishly gave her their first pub- 
lic kiss. ' \ \, ' ^ 

The horse breathed great clouds into the crisp 
air, and stomped in the snow. Father helped 
John tuck the robes about his feet The buggy 
( Continyed on Pagt 8) 
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A Box of Paints and a Bag of Gold 


By Peggy Gook 

E found a blue-green door and when 
we entered I saw him with black - 
hair and a black shirt and he was 
dancing. 

“Candles flickered and wept great 
wax tears, until the bottles that held them be- 
came fat old Germans in white aprons. 

“Painted horses galloped on the walls. A silver 
one, a gold one, and a purple one; fierce horses in 
love With the wind that tangled their manes. 

“A poet began to read aloud, and the boy at 
the piano went out through the blue-green door, 
but the pOet didn’t know it for he was reading 
his poetry. 

“Ip a corner two men played chess, and didn’t 
hear the poet, and their coffee was cbld, an<jl some- 
one came and carried it away. But when their 
game was ended they ^we^e angry fpr they had 
paid for their coffee. 

“The boy came back tb the piano, and the poet 
bent his head for they forgot his poetry and lis- 
tened Id the music. /. 

“A boy and a girl danced and forgot there was 
/ a world* but a drunken woman fell against them 
and thpy remembered. 

“I asked for coffee and sent my friend away 
through the blue-green door for cigarettes. He 
had found the door in the beginning and I was 
grateful, yet I told him to hurry. I laughed at 
my wickedness, but he thought 1 was laughing 
at thp poet. 

“I sat alone and wept with the candlfe, but whan 
he stopped dancing and brought me my Coffee and 
sat opposite me I became angry with the capdle 
and tried to brush away its tears. \ 

“His hair was black and his eyes were chips 
from the blue-green door, and so I forgot his hair. 

“He asked me to come to his studio and when 
I said I would he left, and my friend came back 
with the cigarettes. He talked about steel and 
coal, but I told him I was tired, and he took . me 1 
home.” 

. . . . . . . . . . 

Ren* threw himself on the couch and stretched. 
He’d been painting since early morning, and thpn 
he’d tried to clean up the studio. Gold hairpins 
and cigarettes with little red mouths were kicked 
under the couch, and a blapk shirt peered out from 
under a chair like a great black cat. He would 
have stuffed it back all the way, but a cat is such 
a pleasant animal on a rainy day. 

Rene stretched again and wondered if she’d 
come. Yet, when you’ve worked all night at the 
club, find painted all morning it’s easier to sleep. 
So Rene slept. 

First, he dreamed about a huge chocolate cake 
that was mostly icing, and it made him so happy 
he 'laughed aloud, but the icing turned out to be 
empty tubes of paipt, and two tears came and 
chased the laugh away. 

So Rene awoke and stretched. He wondered 
again if she would come, but the rain madb him 
sleepy. He decided to dream about her.\. 

She had yellow hair and blue eyes, but she was 
walking away from him, for he’d Bent her home to 
put on a blue dress instead of a green one. 

This made Rene restless and he kicked the couch 
in his sleep,' for now he was afraid she wouldn't 
come back. But he knew she would be more beau- 
tiful in blue, and he knew the beautiful and 
wanted it always. , • 

So Rene slept and awoke and listened 'and slept 
again. / , ) 


> “I was frightened when I knocked at the studio 
'door, but it tod was blue-green and so I knocked 
a little louder. 

/“I was happy though, and charmed with myself 
for I had on a beautiful new blue dress, and I 
called to him and he opened the door. 


“We sat on th£ floor and he showed me his 
pictures, but he became sad when I cbuld not 
understand them, — ^ 


Triune 


The rain and I have wandered down a slope 
Of meadow, high* with singing harps of grass — ' : 

The harps that answer to the strumming soft 
By dripping fingers of the somber rain. 

We’ve found a nook, the rain and I, down where 
The stumbling brook is gurgling with its joy; 

And there we’ve played at hide-and-seek, until 
The rain would call upon the wind to help 
The search. I was no match for them. We ran 
Between the willows, keeping guard, we flew 
Across the grass; the wind in glee would push 
The rain’s cool lips against my cheek, would toss 
My scarf above my head, a symbol gay 
Of all our joys — the rain, ]the Wind, and I. 

— E. Neyman. 


1 

“He asked me what I loved and I told him the., 
sea. I spoke of the blue water and the 'white 
sails of ships and he forgot to be sad. And when 
I told him of the porpoises I’d seen playing in the 
sun he was happy and we there and laughed 
and wondered w% we were laughing. *> ' - 

“Yet r when we weren’t looking, little white shad- 
ows climbed pp on the ceiling and slid do*Wn the 
walls. Then I knew it was late, and I said good- 
night and hurried away. 

“He said that he must go, too, and light the 
candles before the people came. 

“And he hurried away.”* 






In Love JVith Love 

ByP. L. 

I' have fallen in love'with love, , 

■> T' and Love is a dream — 

u drea m . to the unbeloved 

and a curse to them that win. 

To me, "who now khou) Death, 

love is cl mocking gleam 
held out by a bitter God '/ 

~ masquerading as sin. 

We think that' lone is life 

but love is only love — 
it makes more lives to die 

and doubtless up above 

8 ome vivisecting -god / 

is pleased with bis tests of mdn 
since the loved and the unbeloved 

both have an equal span. 

He has given ns love for love 

and has warped the cunning whole 
so that within this world 

there ii no single hope 
that, each with equal love, „ 4 r 

»'/. soul might meet with soul ' 
that courage might cheer them a little 
as down the. hated slope 
of infinity they wander 

to pay all life’s d,ue toll . . . 


Bittersweet 

Songs with jiist a tinge of sorrow 
Oft are sung again tomorrow. 

Tales that blend deep joy with pain - 
Are the ones % we read again. 

Stolen kisses oft are sweet: 

Love that’s cloyed will seek retreat. 

Too much pain will crush the bold — 

Too much joy has ne’er been told. 

1 —Matthew A. McKavittI 


When Jeanne awoke she hugged the cat, and 
promised him two dishes of cream instead of one, 
for Rene had finished his picture. 

She stretched and would have gone off to sleep 
again, but the feat reached over and gently re- 
minded -her of-her promise-,- and so she had to 
get up. / 

- When the cream was-gone, the, cat-found a spot 
of sun on the rug , and sat in it, and then' Jeanne 
came and pushed him away and sat in it herself. 

Yet, when you’ve been dancing all night and 
writing ajl ynprulng „ it’s easier to sl$ep. So 
Jeanne slept. 

First, she dreamed of a pair of beautiful blue 
shoes, and it made her so happy she y laughed aloud, 
but the shoies turned out to be rejected stories, and 
two tears came and chased the laugh away. 

So Jeanne-awoke and shared the ^sjpqt of suti 
with the cat, and wondered if Ren* would sell his 
picture, but the sun made her "sleepy. She de- 
cided to dream about him. 

He was laughing with a young girl and wh^p " 
they saw Jeanne they walked away. 

This made Jeanne restless and she kicked the 
spot of sun in her sleep, for now she was afraid 
he wouldn’t come back. But she believed in him 
and wanted him always. ,r '• 

So Jeanne slept and awoke and slept again. 


The candles were burning more beautifully than 
ever, for they 1 were ashamed of their tears, and 
were trying to dry them. 

The painted horses, the silver one, the gold 
one, and the purple one were galloping faster, for 
they too wfere ashamed. Their manes had be- s 
come 90 tangled and they were trying to smooth, 
them. , s , ’ 

There was excitement in the air, you see, for 
a man was coming with a bag of gold to buy 
Ren*’s picture. 

Ren* was excited too^ and he kissed the .poet,' 
and hugged the boy at the piano, yet the poet only 
bent his head lower, and the boy went out through 
the blue-green door. 

but Ren* didn’t notice them, for he saw the 
two men had finished their chess game. And 
when he told them, they forgot to be angry be- 
cause they’d let their coffee get cold, and they 
ordered more and threw their arms about him. 

He told the boy and girl who danced and forgot 
there was a world, and they all laughed and cried 
and laughed again. \ ) ' 

But the poet would not raise his head, and the 
boy would \not return to the piano. 

Then Rene heard a great pounding, and htf 
threw open the door and welcomed the gentleman 
fh with his bag of gold. 

He sold the picture and patted the horses and 
wept with the dying candles. 

They say that the poet came back when the 
people wbre gone and painted the blpe-green door 
black ... ^ 

Ren* ahd Jeanne r*n away that night with a 
cat, and a box of paints and a bag of gold, but the 
poet and the boy at the piano only wept and 
waited . . . 
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In Defense of 
Examinations 

H HAT is so weird and obsolete about 
examinations? How are regular ex- 
aminations including the class-per- 
centage aysiem unfair when held hon- 
estly? Are we concerned whether 
the professor’s lectures are given due interest? 
If not why expect due interest for the little blue 
books? When you know a thing thoroughly are 
you afraid of an examination? Why eliminate ex- 
aminations because of poor penmanship? What 
honorable means can be a practical substitute fbr 
American examinations, that will prove them a 
curse instead of a blessing? Isn’t it far-fetched 
to expect professors to meet less embarrassing 
difficulty by gazing into poker-faces and calling 
bluffs? Why do you call our semester examina- 
tions “amphibianesque semester third degrees,” 
instead of a written discussion proving your 
worth? If we “cease being hesitantly modern and 
reluctantly medieval” is- that proof of progress, 
and is it possible? Why do you say the daily " 
qui? and the semester examinations are two sys- 
tems and impossible to be reconciled? Why does 
not the one call for the other? Why riot prove 
the statement “The examination is utterly use- 
less because of this time-clock minuteness of fac- 
ulty observation of students?” 

Our needs are determined to a large extent 
by examinations which grade our progress. The 
forces guiding the means of examinations are 
from the high and impersonal rule of the awe- 
evincing facts of nature. Due to our close rela- 
tion with nature these forces-stir the depth of our 
being into moral and material growth by making 
life the assigning of things to their proper places ; 
the method of human progress. The means or 
types of examinations that are guided by true 
proscribera of the course of progress will result 
with the so-called victim revealing his conscience, 
his character and his will. The little blue book 
gives in a visible form the student’s knowledge 
and reveals his just, frank and wise way of show- 
ing himself. Examinations also show the stu- 
dents conflict With the essential and secondary 
things of life. The more accurate the grading 
1 the straighter and narrower becomes the student’s 
line and his individual goal; it relieves him of 
excess baggage because it promotes the power of 
knowledge; which is exact clear learning, which 
enables the student to make clear-cut decisions. 

The semester examinations of the American 
University cannot be dispensed with because they 
tell you and your professor what you remember 
and how you remember the subject as a whole. 

These sober (dry or wet) thirties have brought 
us face to face with many trying situations and 
our serious examinations of them, as even the 
"Examination of Examinations" proves the worth 
of the discussion that deals with the whole. 

Society moans for more honesty and serious- 
ness in examinations, because “ear-marked prod- 
ucts of the University are in legislatures, judicial 
/ and other professional walks of life causing them 
to suffer and pay quality prices for mere passing 
ability. The time-clock minuteness of faculty 
observation of students has as its aim the truer 
grading of its products. 

University li^e is strengthened by discipline, 
and its discipline is not only the respect of the 
inferior for the superior but respect for the true 
drill of the examinations. The unseen foundation 
of the University is grounded in the studied past; 
therefore it relies on respect for facts and not oh 
the individual petulance toward facts. 

Before you can respect your opportunity in the 
University you must decide to make an honest 
reason for your life and enter the University only 
with the intention of working it out Is there 
any real reason to live honestly if it is not with 
the intention to help unburden the troubles of 
' man? Life without work this purpose becomes 
consciously or unconsciously a dome of scandal. 
Thought and action of this kind when entering 
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Editor's Column 

HE Staff is pleased to call attention 
to the new name added to the mast 
head. Gladys Wright has been a 
regular contributor to the Review 
for several years. Her period of as- 
sistance will of necessity be brief, however, since 
she is a candidate for an A. B. degree to be con- 
ferred this June. 


Announcement is again made of the one-act 
play contest which the Review is sponsoring with 
the cooperation of the University Hatchet 
proper. All regularly enrolled students of the 
University are eligible. Judges have been ap- 
pointed from the English Department, and Mr. 
Paul Pearlman has donated the prize book. The 
contest closes on April 16th. Details and rules 
appeared in the. University Hatchet back cop- 
ies of which may be secured at that office. For 
further information please communicate with the 
Editor, “Colonial Review.” This contest is the 
Review's answer to the numerous requests which 
we have received from students interested in play- 
writing, and it is hoped that much hitherto un- 
suspected talent will be revealed. 


It may be stated for the benefit of those who 
are interested in staff positions that the Review 
will hold Spring elections some time in April at 
which time the staff for the next year will be 
selected. All elections are based upon the 
merits of original work submitted. 


“In Defense of Examinations,” the article by 
Mr. Korecz which appears in this issue, is a 
spirited reply to Paul Limebarger’s “Examination 
ot Examinations” of last issue. 


Snowbound 

( Continued from Page 6) 
dipped wildly about in the ruts of snow. At the 
corner the drifts swallowed the wheels, leaving 
the body •to bob up and down on the white waves. 
It was going over in the drifts. Elsa thought how 
queer John would look with his mouth all full of 
snow. But the buggy lunged forward again. She 
saw a mittened hand waving in time to the dips 
and bobs. She waved back, although she knew 
the black pine tents hid her from view. 


the University will reveal the atmosphere of 
subtly far-reaching cultural influence. This 
thought also makes clear and simple the laborious 
functions of the University in its “mass-produc- 
tion policy.” Yes, obscure, contradictory and 
difficult it is, but you realize life to be no theory, 
because we must have work before we approach 
Utopian dreams. 

The main duty of the American university is to 
its country. The duty is in the form of sharpen- 
ing the individual Values of its citizens so they 
work in harmony with the knowledge of the 
principles which uphold the value of our Consti- 
tution. 

Perfect simplicity for perfect efficiency in the 
state being approached by our Student Council 
because its chief aim is to do what it ought to do 
(be a harmony link between Hie students and the 
faculty). I believe all its members are endeav- 
oring to carry out that aim in practice. Since 
simplicity is their state of mind we can with time 
expect and see to it that we get the same degree 
of efficiency. 

Emerick P. Korecz. . 

The Man in the 
Front Row * 

By Sidney Wilhelm j Gottlieb 
“ Wisely has the poet sung. 

Man may hold all sorts of posts 
If he'll only hold his tongue .” 

0 unwisely has Rudyard Kipling sung, 
for he has completely forgotten the 
dramatic critic of today’s newspaper. 
A dramatic critic is paid not to hold 
his tongue and he is one usually be- 
cause he likes it. ._ r ,, 

Contemplate the diversified opinions of the pa- 
trons of an opening night, then read the morning 
paper. There you will find the best opinion com- 
piled through a knowledge of what is best based 
on previous experience, a feeling of what the 
public wants, and the will to convey the proper 
advice to theatregoers. Of course there are times 
when the best critic will be biased by petty per- 
sonal feelings or grievances, but those small 
things will be evident to an intelligent reader. 

Ever since Samuel Pepys wrote in his now-fa- 
mous diary we have had critics. We have read 
their works, talked about them, disagreed with 
them, and called them fools, but did we ever 
realize the stfcdy, research, or sleepless nights 
they have had to put up with to give us the best 
opinion so that we may make the proper choice? 
It is highly improbable that the majority of us 
ever did. This is not a plea for sympathy but 
one for appreciation. 

If we are interested in the theatre as a mode 
of enjoyment, we can make it so much more en- 
joyable if we arrive at a greater understanding of 
it and a better knowledge of what takes place in 
it currently. In order to do these things consis- 
tently we should read about it The proper place 
to do that is in the newspapers where they have 
these highly trained observers of the theatre. 

An instance of the critic’s importance in the 
theatre proper is told by an old stage hand in one 
of. Gotham’s better houses. A prominent director 
was embroiled in an argument with the leading 
lady, several other actors, the stage hands, and 
the stage manager. The question was, “Whose 
place in the theatre was more closely affiliated 
with the success of a production?” Each claimed 
the position of honor until the critic of a news- 
paper entered to view the dress rehearsal which 
was supposed to be in progress. He said, “I never 
go to see a show that is not properly rehearsed,” 
and then he sat down. A more diligent rehearsal 
was never before held for that production. 

As it is with any highly intelligent individual, 
the critic does not try to force his opinion on any- 
one. He gives you the outsider’s viewpoint based 
on years of experience in the theatre and let you 
make of it what you will. The person who takes 
the recommendation of the drama critic seldom 
goes wrong. 





